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ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


VALLEY OF MUNNIPORE 


Between the British Provinces of Assam and Cachar, and the North- 
Western portion of the territory of Burma, lies an immense extent of 
mountainous country, inhabited by numerous mountain tribes. In this 
great mountain tract one or two valleys occur. The largest — that of 
Munnipore — is, from its connection with the British Government, and 
from the tribes around it all admitting its supremacy, the most important. 
Of this valley and mountain territory, I purpose to give some account. 

Lying between latitude 23° 50' and 25° 30' North, and longitude 
93° 10' and 94° 30' East, the country in question is bounded on the 
North and West by the British Provinces of Assam and Cachar, and 
on the East by the Kubbo valley now subject to Burma. To the North- 
East and South, the boundary is not well defined, and would much 
depend upon the extent to which the Munnipore Government might 
spread its influence amongst the hill tribes in those directions, but in 
the North-East it may be denoted by a line drawn North from the 
North-Western corner of the Kubbo valley, until it strikes the Assam 
boundary, and in the South by one drawn West from the source of the 
Numsailung River, the fixed South-East boundary, till its junction with 
the Tooyai River. 

Of the space comprised in these bounds, the valley of Munnipore 
occupies nearly the centre. It is called by the Munniporees, “ Meithei- 
leipak ” The Burmese call it Kathd, the Bengalees Moglai, and 
Assamese Mekld. The area of the whole territory is about 7,000 square 
miles, and that of the central valley about 050, 
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The principal rivers flowing through the valley, are the Kongba, 
Eeril, and Thobal, which all take, their rise in the hills to the North 
and North-East. In the rains their volume of water is considerable, but 
in the dry weather, they contain scarcely sufficient to float the small 
canoes in use in the country. The Eeril and Thobal Rivers fall into the 
Kongba, which forms the drain for all the waters flowing into the valley, 
carrying them off by Shoogoonoo through the Southern hills into the 
Ningthfe. 

Much of the valley is at all seasons covered with water. It seems to 
me indeed at one time to have formed a large lake, and the piece of water 
in the South called the Logtak, appears to be an unfilled but rapidly 
filling remnant of it. 

The climate of the Munnipore valley is good, but the temperature 
is higher than from the elevation, 2,500 feet, would have been expected. 
This excess in temperature may probably be owing to the reflection of 
heat from the sides of the lofty mountains surrounding. The months 
of November, December, January, and February may be reckoned on as 
dry months. In November, dense fogs settle over the valley during the 
night, not clearing until the middle of next day. In December, January, 
and beginning of February, hoar frosts are prevalent Whilst these 
prevail, the atmosphere is delightfully clear, but vegetation, excepting on 
the skirts of the hills, is burnt up. Young plants, if not protected, die. 
Thp leaves of the plantain wither and become brown as if scorched by 
fire. The remaining eight months are more or less rainy. But though 
the number of rainy days is greater, the quantity of rain that falls is 
less than in the plains of Bengal. At all seasons, when it does not rain, 
or is not very cloudy, dew falls heavily, and before the sun has set, the 
grass is usually saturated. January is the coldest, and May and June 
are the hottest months in the year. In May, the hill streams begin to 
rise, and they usually remain full until October. During this time, 
communication with Bengal or Burma is difficult, tedious, and often 
very dangerous. 

The wind blows chiefly from the South-West, and whilst it does so, 
the country retains its usual healthiness. An Easterly wind, continued 
for any time, brings with it sickness. Storms are very rare, and those 
terrific peals of thunder, and brilliant flashes of lightning for which 
mountain countries are celebrated seldom occur. Sheet lightning is 
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most frequent, and luminates the horizon in the cloudless evenings of the 
mildest weather. In these fine nights, more especially in September 
and October, igneous meteors, such as falling stars, are very observable. 
And at times a sudden splendour, as if rising from the earth, accompanied 
by a loud report, occurs. This Munniporee superstition has rendered 
into a warning of, their Raja's death. Earthquakes are not frequent, 
but their shocks are sometimes severe, causing a feeling as of giddiness, 
and a slight nausea. On the occurrence of an earthquake, an universal 
shout of “ nga chak," " nga chak," “ fish and rice," “ fish and rice," 
is raised, from a notion that it has an effect on their food, and as a prayer 
apparently that the supply of fish and rice be not diminished. 

Disease increases as Munnipore becomes more connected with the 
West Until lately, venereal disease was nearly unknown, or if it 
occurred, was mild and easy of cure. It is now virulent. Small-pox 
during the last two years has been constantly present. Formerly, its 
visits never exceeded two or three months, and the disease was mild. 
The general mild character still remains. Fever is a general -disease, 
worse in som^ localities than others. Cholera, not long ago unknown, 
has, iu occasional visits, committed great ravages. Generally, however, 
the country is extremely healthy, and many of the inhabitants attain 
an advanced age. 

If ’forest trees ever covered the valley of Munnipore as they now do 
those of the Jeeree and of Kubbo they have now, except in one rot, 
entirely disappeared. Where not cultivated it is covered with dense 
grass and reed jungle. The soil, a rich alluvial of great depth, and the 
climate, are such that almost every crop might bo cultivated suc- 
cessfully, but for reasons which will be hereaftei shown, the cultivation 
is very limited. The chief crop is a species of rice which ripens in six 
months. It is long grained, and of very superior quality, and is reaped 
in the end of November and beginning of December. The inferior sorts 
of rice which ripen in three or four months are cultivated, but to a very 
small extent. Pulses of different kinds, pepper, onions, &c., are raised, 
but in no great quantities. Tobacco and sugar-cane grow luxuriantly. 
Produce of the kitchen garden of Europe was introduced by British 
Officers, but soon deteriorated, and is now nearly extinct. Potatoes are 
generally very inferior, and though cultivated, are eaten by very 
few. The fruits of the country, with the exception of the pine-apple 
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some mangoes, and perhaps the guava, arc of the most inferior descrip- 
tion. They are all sour. The Natives, however, prefer them to the sweet 
varieties, and eat them with great relish with salt and red pepper. 

The origin of the Munniporees is obscure, and the written records 
having mostly been composed since they became Hindoos, are not 
worthy of much credit. From the most credible traditions, the valley 
appears originally to have been occupied by several tribes, the princi- 
pal of which were named Koomul, Looang, Moirang and Meithei, all 
of whom came from different directions. For a time, the Koomul 
appears to have been the most powerful, and after its declension, the 
Moirang tribe. But by degrees the Meithei subdued the whole, and the 
name Meithei has become applicable to all. Since their conversion to 
Hindooism the Meitheis have claimed for themselves a Hindoo descent 
This claim, in his report on the Eastern Frontier, Captain Pemberton 
rejects, and says, “ we may safely conclude them to be descendants from a 
Tartar Colony from China." For this conclusion, I can see no reason, 
and think there is far more ground to conclude them to be descendants 
of the surrounding hill tribes. The languages spoken by these tribes are in 
their pristine state ; I conceive, then, that in their spoken language, an 
indication of tlio descent of the Munniporees might be found. Tradition 
brings the Moirang tribe from the South, the direction of the Rookies, 
the Koomul from the East, the direction of the Murrings, and the 
]^^>hei and Looang from the North-West, the direction of the Koupooees. 
Tne languages of the Murrings, Kookies and Koupooees, are all very 
similar, and as the Koomul, &c., the off shoots of these tribes were, as 
before said, at different periods the dominant tribes in the valley, it 
might be expected that the present language of the people, united 
under the name of Meithei, would have a very apparent likeness to these 
languages, and such is the case. All these tribes also have traditions 
amongst themselves, that the Munniporees are off-shoots from them. 
These traditions then, and the composite nature of the language, appear to 
me to afford more reason for supposing the Munniporees to be descended 
from the surrounding hill tribes than from a Tartar ^Colony from China. 
Besides this, the stories of their ancestors, which at times the Mun- 
niporees relate amongst themselves, show, that up to a very recent 
period, they retained all the customs of hill people of the present day. 
Their superstition too has preservod relics, which alone would have led 
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to the suspicion of an originally dose connection between them and 
Nagas. The ceremony denominated “ Fhumban kaba” or “ ascending 
the throne” is performed in Naga dress, both by the Rajah and Ranee, 
and the “ Yim chau” or “ great house," the original residence of the 
Meithei Chief is, though he does not now reside in it, still kept up, and 
is made in the Na<*a fashion. 

The records of Munnipore contain a long list of Chiefs, unaccompanied, 
however, by any notice of their aetions, further than the occasional killing 
of distinguished members of adverse tribes, through whose fall the 
Meithei influence was increased. But by a Shan account of the Shan 
Kingdom of Fong, considered authentic, and quoted by Captain 
Femberton, it appears that Samlong, a brother of the Fong King, in 
returning to his own country from Tipperah in 777 A. D., descended* 
into the Munnipore valley at Moirang, the chief village of the tribe of 
that name. Moirang appears to have been then independent,* but 
certainly not prosperous, for so trifling was the tribute Samlong obtained, 
that he ordered it to be offered to the deities of the place, 
and to the present day Moirang makes a yearly offering as then 
directed. From Moirang, Samlong proceeded to Meithei Ho found 
the Meitheis in the same miserable condition as the people of Moirang, 
and excused their paying tribute, demanding from them only that they 
should dress more decently than they did, and eat pawn instead of 
masticating bite of dried flsh, a habit which appears to have been 
universal amongst them. * 

At the period before mentioned, the Shan Kingdom of Pong was 
one of considerable importance. Its capital was M ogaung, and it embraced 
in its limits the whole country between Ava and Assam, Kubbo and 
Yunan. It exacted obedience from Assam, Cachar and Tipperah, and 
the Shan Chiefs in the Kubbo valley were its tributaries. 

After Samlong’s visit for nearly seven hundred years, the annals of 
Munnipore record nothing worthy of notice During this period the 
Meithei supremacy had been established, and the Meithei Chief, was in 
147 a person of importance, sufficient to permit a Pong King to demand 
his daughter in marriage. The demand was acceded to. Previous to 
this, the Pong King had promised one of his own daughters to the Chief 
of Khumbat. She was on her way to Khumbat, when she changed her 
mind, and with her father’s consent, married another. Considering himself 
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disgraced, the Khumbat Chief vowed revenge, and found in 1475 an 
opportunity of gratifying it by carrying off the Munniporee bride of the 
Fong King, whilst she was being escorted to Mogaung by the Pong 
Ambassadors. This act brought upon him the united forces of Pong 
and Murmipore, by whom he was immediately attacked, his fortress 
reduced, and himself obliged to fly. The territory h§, had governed was 
transferred to Munnipore. After the reduction of Khumbat, Keengkomba, 
the Pong King, accompanied Keeyambathe Meithei Chief, to Munnipore» 
and as his ancestor Samlong, had caused alterations in the manner 
of dressing, he caused a change in the style of building houses. The 
Munniporee Chiefs Naga house appears to have been then abandoned 
as a residence, and his present one, the “ Sungkaie poon see ba,” or “ long- 
-lived house” to have been made. This Pong King presented to the Raja a 
golden paundan, a silver-mounted dao, and a “ doolai” or litter. These, 
and a sacred spear, descended for a time from Raja to Raja, and were 
the insignia of royalty, but since the expulsion of the Raja Marjeet 
Sing by the Burmese, they have never all of them been in the possession 
of any Raja. 

During the two and quarter centuries succeeding this period, the Pong 
Kingdom was almost entirely absorbed in that of Ava, whilst in Munni- 
poro nothing worthy of notice occurred. In fact, until about 1714, 
the annals of his country possess but little interest even to a M*unni- 
poree. In that year, Painheiba, who appears to have been a Naga boy, 
brought tip and adopted by the Raja Churai Romba, shot his adopted 
father, it is said accidentally, whilst hunting, and succeeded him. He 
resisted successfully, and made captive several parties sent from the 
West to exact from him tribute. He several times invaded the Burmese 
dominions, and even reached the Capital. But he made no permanent 
conquest, and his last expedition, in the year 1749, resulted in a retreat, 
his safety in which was only secured by his giving up his daughter to 
the Burmese King. Pamheiba, or Gureeb Nawaz, had three sons, 
named Sham Shaee, Oogut Shaee and Burut Shaee. The eldest Sham 
Shaee, accompanied his father in his last unsuccessful expedition. In 
their absence, Oogut Shaee usurped the guddee, an3 prohibited their 
return to Munnipore. Gureeb Nawaz in consequence returned to 
Burma, and sought the aid of the Burmese King against his rebel son. 
None was afforded, and shortly afterwards in again attempting to reach 
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Munnipore he and Sham Shaee were murdered by order of this unna- 
tural son and brother. Ambition and lust, it appears, urged Oogut- 
Shaee to this crime, the object of his desire being one of his father's 
wives. The position acquired with so much guilt, Oogut Shaee was not 
long permitted to retain. He was expelled, and succeeded by his 
brother Burut Shaoe, who two years after died. On the death of Burrut 
Shaee, the succession devolved on Gouroo Sham, the eldest son of the 
murdered Sham Shaee. This Gouroo Sham was a cripple, and it is related 
that, considering himself from his infirmity unfit to be sole ruler, he 
associated with himself his brother Jace Sing, or Chingtung Komba, 
and that they ruled alternately. This arrangement lasted until Gouroo 
Sham’s death, about 1764, when the sole authority fell to Chingtung^ 
Komba, who held it up to 1798. 

After the death of Gureeb Nawaz, the Burmese turned their arms 
against Munnipore. Unable to cope with them, the Munniporees Bought 
for a protector, and during the alternate rule of Gouroo Sham and Jaee 
Sing, they applied to the British Government for aid, offering to pay 
what appears to me almost a fabulous annual tribute. It was deter- 
mined to assist them, and an Officer with a Detachment reached Cass- 
poor, the then Capital of Cacliar, with the purpose of advancing to 
their aid, but was re-called. Jaee Sings long reign was a series of 
flights from Burmese invaders, who committed the most frightful 
cruelties on the inhabitants. In their different invasions, they set up 
different Rajas, who all succumbed to Jaee Sing on the retirement of 
the predatory band that had raised and supported them. 

A short time before the reign of Gureeb Nawaz, Hindooism began to 
be introduced, but it made very little progress, and the frequent inroads 
of the Burmese after that Raja’s death could not have tended to its 
improvement. The mass of the people in fact had no care for it, but 
Jaee Sing in 1798 having abdicated in -favour of his eldest son, set out 
to Nuddea on a pilgrimage, and there died in the following year. 

Jaee Sing, better known as Chingtung Komba, left many sons, and the 
history of Munnipqre for twenty- three years after his death is a mere ac- 
count of their struggles for the guddee, the details of which possess no 
interest. No trait of heroism occurs to relieve the dark scene of murder 
and treachery. Rabin Chunder,the eldest son, was murdered and succeeded 
by his brother Modoo Chunder, who again was murdered and succeeded 
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by another brother, Chourjeet Sing. And Chourjeet had no sooner 
succeeded, than his brother Maijeet Sing conspired against him. 
Having failed, Marjeet fled to Burma, where he obtained the aid of an 
army ; returned with it in 1812, and expelled Chouijeet Sing. Up to 
1819, Marjeet kept his engagements with the Burmese, and was un- 
molested by them, but in that year having refused ts pay fealty to the 
Burmese monarch, lie was attacked by a Burmese army, and was the 
first to leave the country in ignominious flight. In this invasion the 
Burmese nearly depopulated the country ; Marjeet fled to Cachar where 
his brother Chourjeet had taken refuge from him. Gumbheer Sing, 
and another younger brother, was also there. Certain pergunnahs, were 
by the Cachar Raja, assigned to the three brothers for their support, but 
not satisfied with these, they usurped the greater portion of the domi- 
nions of their benefactor. They carried on at the same time their own 
quarrels with one another, and thus rendered Cachar nearly as miserable 
as they had Munnipore. This state of things continued up to 1823, 
when the first war between the Briiisli and Burmese commenced. The 
Burmese Troops advanced into Assam and Cachar, causing much alarm 
in our then frontier district of Sylhet. Chourjeet Sing, Marjeet Sing, 
and Gumbheer Sing appear then to have forgotten their animosities, and 
to have begged the protection of the British Government. Negotiations 
were in consequence opened with Gumbheer Sing in 1823, and a party 
of 500 Munniporees under his command taken into the pay of the British 
Government. With this party he co-operated with the British Troops in 
expelling the Burmese from Cachar, and proceeding on, obliged them to 
evacuate Munnipore. This force subsequently increased to 2,000 men, 
and denominated the Munnipore Levy, was placed under the Command 
of Captain Grant, who with it effected the expulsion of the Burmese 
from the Kubbo Valley as far South as Kalle, making the Ningthee 
Iliver the Eastern boundary of the Munnipore territory. With a view, 
however, of pleasing the Burmese, this boundary was afterwards at the 
desire of the British Government given up, and the Eastern base of the 
Yomadoung hills adopted in its stead. Than the l^se of the hills the 
river was a far better boundary, and the adoption of the former has 
brought upon the British Government an expense of Rupees 500 a month 
as compensation to Munnipore for alienated territory, and made it ne- 
cessary, from the predatory habits of the tribes inhabiting the Yoma- 
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doung hills constantly endangering it, to secure the peace of the frontier 
by retaining at Munnipore a Political Agent. Gumbheer Sing having, 
through the assistance afforded by the British Government, obtained 
possession of Munnipore, was by the treaty of Yandabo declared inde- 
pendent. Up to his death in 1834?, lie was employed in coercing the 
hill tribes and in biipging down from them the fugitives who had taken 
refuge amongst them from Burmese oppression. 

On the death of Gumbheer Sing, Nur Sing, who had been Senaputtee, 
found himself to be the most powerful man in Munnipore. He might 
easily have put aside the infant son of Gumbheer Sing, and have as- 
sumed the guddee himself, but with a moderation not shown by any of 
his predecessors, he raised the infant to the guddee, declaring himself 
regent during the minority. Nur Sing conducted the duties volun- 
tarily imposed on himself with ability and firmness, and preserved the 
guddee for the infant Raja, against the attempts of various Princes to 
wrest it from him. But the more the regent evinced his fitness to 
rule, the more was he hated by the young Raja's mother, who looked on 
him as an obstacle to her ambition which ought to be removed. 
Accordingly, in concert with her paramour, she planned a conspiracy to 
murder the regent, which in January 184 1? she attempted to carry 
into effect. The regent was set upon at the evening worship, and 
narrowly escaped with his life, after having been severely wounded. 
Some of the conspirators were apprehended, and the Ranee, fearing 
the consequences of the miscarriage of her plot, fled from tho 
country, taking her young son, tho Raja, with her. This flight was 
considered an abdication, and the guddee was taken possession of by 
Nur Sing, who governed the country until his death in I SoO. In 1835, 
at the commencement of the regency of Nur Sing, the British Govern- 
ment resolved to discontinue altogether connexion with the Troops of 
Munnipore, and to leave it optional to the authorities to maintain the 
Levy or not. By a mistaken policy, as will be shown hereafter, the Troops 
were not only retained but increased. Nur Sing was succeeded by his 
brother Debindro Sipg, a man with a prepossessing exterior but no in- 
tellect. Whilst Debindro Sing was making preparations for the <4 Phum- 
ben Kaba” or “ ascending the throne,” Gumbheer Sing’s son, Chunder 
Kirtee Sing, who had now attained man's estate, and who by no fault 
of his own had lost the guddee, was busy in conjunction with some of 
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Nur Sing's sons concerting an attack upon him. Having finished 
their arrangements, they left Cachar with a few followers, and had De- 
bindro Sing had any energy they might have beon annihilated in the 
mountains or prevented from entering the valley of Munnipora But 
by some fatality he would not understand his danger, and offering only 
slight opposition to their crossing the hills, allowed them to establish 
themselves at Lumlangtong, a former residence of the Raja Gumbheer 
Sing. Here they were joined by most of the adherents of the two Rajas, 
Gumbheer Sing and Nur Sing, and speedily effected Debindro Sings 
expulsion. From his brothers death up to his flight, Debindro Sing's 
tenure of the Rajaship was only three months. He fled to Cachar, and 
had not recovered from the fatigue of his flight, when he was joined by 
his nephews, Nur Sing's sons, who had accompanied Chunder Kirtee Sing 
and been so instrumental in expelling him. These young men dissatis- 
fied with Chunder Kirtee Sing, had, with the purpose of overthrowing 
him, suddenly attacked him. They wore unsuccessful, and hence their 
flight. Persuaded by them, Debindro Sing set out from Cachar on an 
attempt to reach Munnipore, but was driven back l>eforo he got half way 
across the hills. Again he took refuge in Cachar, but to prevent a re- 
petition of such attempt, he was removed to a distance from the Munni- 
pore frontier. Subsequent to this, two more attacks by Princes from 
Cachar were made upon Chunder Kirtee Sing. These frequent attempts 
of Princes from Cachar to upset the Government of Munnipore were 
peculiarly distressing to the country, and most prejudicial to British in- 
fluence. The Princes in Cachar were frequently warned that if found 
preparing for such attempts, they would be removed to a distance from the 
frontier. Warnings were ineffectual to deter them, and the example set 
by the Princes in Cachar was, it was reported about, to be followed by 
those in Burma. The accession of a Prince from Burma would at 
once destroy British influence. Such a contingency it was necessary to 
prevent. With this view, and for the benefit of the country of 
Munnipore, Chunder Kirtee Sing was declared under the special 
protection of the British Government, and that Government under- 
took to oppose and punish any one attempting to upset him. As 
warnings had been disregarded by the Princes in Cachar so was this 
declaration, and the threat contained in it had to be put in force against 
a party of Princes who were pursued by British Troops from Cachar into 
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Munnipore. Since this occurrence no other attempts have been made, 
and Ohunder Kirtee Sing being only twenty-seven years of age, there is 
every prospect of his long holding the guddee. His eldest son has been 
made Joobraj. 

The foregoing sketch of the history of Munnipore might have been 
lengthened by details of warfare carried on by certain Munnipoorees 
against their conquerors, but as this warfare was not organized, but 
consisted of acts of vengeance of isolated bodies or individuals, whilst 
the country was without a recognized head, and from which nothing 
resulted, I have not thought them worth recording. Nor have I 
thought it worth while to mention, after the expulsion of Maijeet Sing, 
and, whilst the Burmese were still in possession of the country, the 
simultaneous assumption of Rajaship by several minor Princes, and tho 
consequent quarrels and fights between their respective followers ; for 
although the details would illustrate the anarchy prevailing in the coun- 
try, the acts of the Princes did not affect except to strengthen the 
supremacy of the Burmese. 

In their various invasions of the country, the Burmese carried into cap- 
tivity the larger portion of the inhabitants. Of those not made captives 
some escaped to the British provinces, some managed to subsist 
themselves amongst the hill people, and some amongst the marshes in 
the Southern part of the valley. From the latter, and from a lew who . 
returned from the British provinces and from the hills, has sprung the j 
present population, which may be estimated at 50,000. 1 

This population is composed of different classes. The principal is 
the Meithei, next the Phoongnai, after whom the 'Peng kul, the Ayokpa 
the Kei, the Loee and Mussulman. The Meithei population is divided into 
four parts called “ Punnahs," which are designated in the order of their 
seniority “ Kaphum,” “ Lai phum,” “ Ahulloop” and “ Niharoop." 
The Punnahs perform “ laloop” or service for ten days in rotation, thus 
bringing every male in the country above sixteen years of age on duty, ten 
days in forty. This service is a due to the State, none are remunerated 
for it The head o( each family or tribe furnishes the proper person g 
lor the different services required of that tribe. The immediate family 
of the (< Peepa” or head of the tribe, is not called upon to perform any 
heavy duty. Its post is near the Raja, acting as “ Ningthau selba” or 
personal attendants. The family next in seniority has a heavy duty to 
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perform in the “ Lai kai.” The third has the “ Lai mee” and the fourth 
the “Sungsaroi.” The laloop of the second and fourth families works 
generally in unison. Their chief duty is to make houses and bridges 
for which they cut and briug the materials. The Lalmee was in former 
days the Soldier of Munnipore, but since the raising of the Troops before 
mentioned in the time of the Raja Gumbeer Sing, the Lalmee's duties 
have bcoomo civil. Of the families after the fourth, the places are not 
fixed, some are “ Khoot naiba” or artificers, as gold-smiths, black -smiths, 
carpenters, workers in brass and bell metal, &c. &c., who all have their 
laloop in which they perform any work in their respective lines they may 
be called upon to do ; some again attend to the Raja's elephants, some to 
his ponies, &c. The Brahmins even have their laloop, during which 
they cook for the Raja and their idol Govindjee. In fact, excepting the 
lowest description of service, there is scarcely any which is not performed 
by some part of the Meithoi population. The heads of the Punnahs 
and all the Officers required in connection with them, are appointed 
by the Raja from amongst his favourites, and generally without reference 
to their origin. The appointment to office exempts the holder s immediate 
family from the performance of any heavy duty, and if above a certain 
rank, entitles his heirs to the distinction of bearing silver spears and being 
horsemen in attendance on the Raja, distinctions, however, not now- 
adays, much coveted. A fixed allowance is not attached to any 'office. 
Some Officers are entitiled to “ Loee-il,” that is, to a follower or followers, 
who perform any work they may be set to. The Loee-ils dislike this, 
aud usually compound with those they should attend for a sum of 
money, which having paid, they remain at their homes. Individuals 
belonging to any laloop who are anxious to remain at home, can do 
so by paying their chief Officers. Sick people even have to pay if they 
miss their laloop. These monies are the perquisites of the Officers, and 
form the chief emoluments of office. A few high Officers have Naga 
villages given to them. Until lately, the privilege of “Yini tinaba” 
was given to Officers of high rank, that is, the family or tribe from which 
he sprang or any other made over to him bv the f Rnja had to serve 
him — thus if he was building a house all the tribe assisted, and 
if his wife went abroad, the wives of the tribe attended her. This 
was a most distasteful custom, and was done away with by Debindro 
Sing. 
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The Phoongnai, is divided into Hitakphalba and Potsungba. The 
Hitakphalba is called so from his having to attend to the Rajas hooka. 
The Potsungba spreads the cloth for sitting on. The duties engrafted 
on these are too many to enumerate. 

Of the Tengkul, the chief duty is gardening. They sometimes also 
hew stones and make vessels of that material. Both the Phoongnai and 
Tengkul were originally slaves of the Raja. 

On a change taking place in the rulers of the country, it was formerly 
the custom to seize the slaves of those who had held office aud to divide 
them amongst the adherents of the new ruler. This practice, when 
the changes of rulers became so very frequent, as it latterly did, was 
found to entail upon individuals more hardship than the worth of the 
slave. Slaves therefore when seized were not distributed amongst 
adherents, but made to work for the Raja under the name of Ay ok pa. 
Their principal work is gardening. They used to be recruited by 
children of free men by slaves, but this is now discontinued. 

The particular duty of the Kei (originally slaves of the Raja,) was 
to provide and pound the rice for the Raja's household. Formerly 
they were sufficient for this purpose, but they are not so now, aud in 
consequence, what is called a Kei-roi-thau has been fixed upon the 
residents, with certain exceptions of all places but the Capital. This 
Kei-roi-thau “or work of Keis" is not confined only to the supply of 
rice, but may be said to embrace any work or t he supply of any 
article the Raja chooses, and is from this arbitrariness most oppressive. 

The Loee population consists of people who pay tribute, and is 
considered so inferior that the name Meithei is m»fc given to it. Indeed, 
so much have the Loees been looked down upon, and kept apart, that 
many of the Loce villages have preserved languages of their own ; 
the Loee population ig exceedingly useful. Arnongt them are the silk 
manufacturers, the smelters of iron, the distillers of spirits, the makers 
of earthen vessels for containing water or for cooking in, the cutters 
of posts and beams and canoes, manufacturers of salt, fishers, cutters 
of grass for the Raja's ponies, the payers of tribute in “ Sel,” the coin 
of the country, &c. Of the Loees in the valley, the “ Sel Loee" is 
considered the lowest. As a punishment a Munniporee is sometimes 
degraded to a Loee. After a short time it is usually remitted ; but 
if not, no punishment could be more severe, for it affects not only the 
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individual himself, but his family and descendants, who all become 
Loees, The village of Shoogoonoo is peopled by the descendants of 
Munniporees made Loees by way of punishment. The villages of Jhe 
Loees have their Khoollakpa or vil age chief, their Hunjabas, and 
Ileedungs, who are all appointed by the Raja. The village of Kuk- 
ching, the seat of the iron manufacturer is under, a hereditary chief 
called Boodheeraj, at the same time that it retains its Khoollakpa. 
And the Meeyang or people from the West, the grass-cutters, are under 
one who is styled Kalaraj. The Meeyangs are descendants of people 
from the Western Plains who were captured in arms against Munnipore^ 
and of some who immigrated of their own accord. At one time 
they are said to have been very numerous, and their former chief place 
of residence Meeyang-yim-phan, which is well situated on an elevation 
raised by manual labour, could not have been thus raised unless they 
had been numerous. They amongst themselves always speak their own 
language which is a dialect of Hindee, but they all understand and 
most of them can speak Munniporee. 

The Munniporee Mussulman population arose from Munniporee 
men having taken as wives Mussulman women before the doing so was 
much cared about, or before the regular introduction of Hindooism. 
On the introduction of that religion, they, with their descendants, were 
obliged to become Mussulmans. This original population was increased 
by Mussulmans from the West, who came and settled in Munnipore. 
The Mussulman population appears before the devastation of the coun- 
try by the Burmese to have attained a very considerable amount, but 
as was the case with all the other sections of the Munnipore community, 
the greater portion of it was carried into captivity by these ruthless 
invaders, and the present Mussulmans are the descendants of the few 
that then escaped being captured. The Mussulmans are divided into 
four principal divisions, sepoys, gardeners, turners, and potters. They 
are under a Kazeo, and have a number of other Officers quite dispro- 
portioned to their numerical amount. The Kazee is not appointed 
on account of his knowledge of the laws which ought to govern 
Mussulmans, but on account of the service he may have done the 
Raja as a partizan or a menial servant This arrangement, the whole 
Mussulman population being very ignorant of the creed they pro- 
fess, is not attended with the inconvenience which it would be amongst 
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ft better informed people. The Munniporee Mussulmans are very indus- 
trious, indeed, I think them the most industrious portion of the popula- 
tion of Munnipore. They hold the same character in Cachar, where a 
good many are now settled. They, the Phoongnai, Tongkul, &c., serve 
laloop with the Punnahs. * 

Before concludlfcg this sketch of the people composing the population 
it may be as well here to notice the sepoys of Munnipore, for although 
properly belonging to the Punnahs, they have become under, in my 
opinion, a very mistaken policy, distinct from them in every thing 
except the universal institution of laloop. When first raised, they were 
entirely supported by the British Government. ^Whilst thus supported, 
their children, when fit for the different duties required of them by their 
Punnahs, were available for them. And on a casualty occurring, the 
desire to receive pay lessened the difficulty of filling it up. But when 
the support of the British Government was withdrawn, and a piece of 
land was given to each man in lieu of pay, the recruiting of the force was 
no longer an easy matter. Individuals were forced to become sepoys, 
and sepoys' sons had to be prohibited from performing other duties in 
order that they might succeed their fathers. But these sons again 
begat sons who were again kept from other duties, on the pretext, that 
they also were to succeed their fathers, and when it was attempted to 
cause the supernumeraries to take the proper duties of their Punnahs, 
so much dissatisfaction was created amongst the force, that the authori- 
ties were glad to leave them to themselves. In this manner has arisen 
a population, which being called sepoy, is exempt from almost every 
duty performed by the rest of the people, and from every tax which 
increases every year, and which as it increases must weaken the Govern- 
ment of Mun nipore. The sepoys are settled at convenient distances in 
villages around the capital. Should their presence be urgently required, 
a signal of three guns collects the whole in the course of a day. Each 
man is entitled to one “ purree" and one " sungum" of land, which in 
English measure amounts to about three acres. This he cultivates and 
subsists himself on. • Duty, as with the Punnahs, js for ten days in forty. 
But should it be necessary to detain the men beyond this period, they 
are entitled to rations of rice and salt. The men first raised, having 
been trained by British Officers, and having seen some service in the field, 
formed a body of troops which might have opposed successfully an equal 
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number of Burmese. But. of these men only a few ineffectives remain, 
and the present force, though composed of young men, is not to be com- 
pared with the first. Had the Munnipore Government followed after 
the British superintendence, and support of its troops was withdrawn, 
•the system of training the men, and giving them some hall practice, the 
deterioration of the force would not have been so great. But not hav- 
ing even attempted this, and having looked only to its numerical in- 
crease, it has, whilst increasing in numbers, decreased in efficiency. None 
of the men, I may say, know how to handle their muskets, and most of 
them have never fired a shot out of them. Against disciplined troops, 
such a force would be perfectly useless, and 1 fear it could not oppose 
successfully a force of Burmese of numbers much inferior to it. Ineffi- 
cient, however, as it is, the musket makes it an object of terror to the 
surrounding hill tribes. 

The Munnipore State was re-established by the British Government 
professedly in order that between tln ir frontier and that of Burma, they 
might have a neutral and independent territory. In case of war it is 
clearly impossible that a State so small could presen c neutrality. By 
our having enabled it to become independent, it would naturally be 
expected at any time to lean to the Britisli side, and a British Resident 
having been placed in the country, it appears to me that he should 
have encouraged the partiality to the British, and in case of a necessity 
for the States taking the British side arising, that he should have endea- 
voured that it should do so in an efficient state. It is, therefore, I think 
to be regretted that, when the British superintendence was withdrawn 
from the troops, they were maintained at a strength they had attained 
under extraneous support, and I consider it would have been much 
more for the interest of the State itself, and for that of the British Go- 
vernment, had the troops been reduced to a thousand men, instead of 
having been retained at the strength they had attained, and afterwards 
encouraged to increase to the amount they have. To keep up a thou- 
sand men in a tolerably efficient state would tax to tho utmost the 
means of this country. It cannot maintain the present amount (includ- 
ing Officers) 3,600 in an efficient state, and as I have before said it is 
not attempted. The services of the troops of Munnipore, therefore, on 
an emergency would be of no use. The inefficiency of the force has not 
escaped the attention of the British Government. Schemes for its im- 
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provement have been entertained, but as the pressure of circumstances 
causing their entertainment have ceased, so the schemes have been 
discarded. 

A short time before the accession of Gurecb Nawez, some few Munni- 
porees began to profess Hiudooism, and since then their Rajas having 
successively adopted that faith, the profession of it has extended to 
nearly all. But although they thus profess Hindooism, they have not 
given up their ancient worship, and above three hundred deities are 
still propitiated by appropriate sacrifices of things abhorrent to real 
Hindoos. Their maibees, that is priestesses, for before the introduction 
of Hindooism there were no priests, are still in great request, more 
especially iu cases of sickness or adversity, and what they give out as the 
oracle of the particular deity addressed is reverently listened to and 
acted on. The Rajas pecnliftr^god is a species of snake called IV 
kung-ba, from which the Royal family claims dds’tfcftt. When it 
appears, it is coaxed on to a cushion by the priestess in atten- 
dance, who then performs certain ceremonies to please it. This 
snake appears, they say, sometimes of great size, and when ho does 
so it is indicative of his being displeased with something. But as 
long as he remains of diminutive form, it is a sign ho [y in good humour. 
Particular families too have particular gods, and these at stated periods 
they worship, or literally “ make happy.” This worship consists in a 
number of married women and unmarried girls led by priestesses, 
accompanied by a party of men and boys all in dresses of a former time, 
dancing and singing, and performing various evolutions in the holy 
presence. The women carry in tlioir hands fruits, &o., part of which is 
presented to the deity, and part scrambled fn* by the girls. In some 
instances, the god is represented by an image, but often there is no such 
representation, •Sand a place is merely prepared in which he is supposed 
to be during the worship. The presence of the god, however, in either 
vay, impresses the worshippers with no awe ; on the contrary, it appears * 
o be a cause of fun aud jollity. A people who act thus cannot bo 
very^ strict tlindoos. t In fact, their observances are only for appearance ( 
sake, not The promptings of the heart Children up to ton or twelve yoar3 
of age eat every sort of food without regard to the Hindoo notions of 
purity or impurity. And it is a common practice for old people to 
abandon altogether Hindoo observances. The Brahmins too, being the 

3 
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descendants of those who first came into the country by wives of the 
Kei caste given them by the Raja, and their sons again having taken 
in marriage Munnipurro wives, ami many families of Brahmins having 
continued to do so till inn*. , have become in reality 5! unnip .roes. And 
although they are treated with much outward show of respect, still in- 
wardly they aie not felt to he of th:* superior caste- claimed hy them, 
and at times have been taunted with being the sons of Keis. Thus 
IBwdqoism with, M unn iporuu&is but .0* fash ion. The very early marriages 
of Hindustan are hot approved of, aud I may say never take place. 
Polygamy is common. Suttee is unknown; widows are not treated a$ 
in Hindustan : they may marry again, eat such food, and dress in su^ 
stylo, as they please. Apostates cannot at onco return to their olfl. 
standing, but Nagas or.Lpciift. may at. once profess Ilindooism, and receive 
the thread yJLthq Khetrco. Tho Raja, Brahmins, and male members of 
the Boval family, give the thread indiscriminately, but to receive it from 
tho Raja and become bis disciple, seems to be the preferred method. 

A religion profiled, not from comic! ion, but because it is a las] lion ; 
and a fuun of Government, such that it is finite agamst. the interest of 
the people to exhibit (lu*ir real state, have made the Munniporecs 
habitual deceivers. Truth abstractedly they admire, but falsehood is 
not detested ; and when it suits their views or supposed interests, is never 
hesitated at. Habitual deceivers themselves, they always suspect deceit 
in others. Altogether, their morality is low, but still crime is .not 
excessive. 

The women in Munniporc are not confined as in Mindostan. They 
manage all the domestic concerns ; nay more than that, they are moro 
supporters of their fami.ies than their husbands are, and in many cases 
they support them entirely. The sepoys basing lands given them 
which they cultisafe, or if unable to do so, which tlnty rent to others 
for a certain allowance of lice or money which would buy as much, 
their families may be said to be supplied with rice bv the men, blit for 
every tiling elso almost, they are dependent on the women. Besides the 
sepoys, others of course cultivate land, but tho/ear of the “ Kei-roi- 
thaii*' before spoken of, aud other annoyances, deter a very large number 
from doing so. Rather than on lure these they reside in the capital, 
eschewing cultivation, and in such cases they and their families are 
supported by the exertions of their wives. There is a market daily 
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attended only by women. Every woman carries a basket containing 
something not immediately required for the consumption of her 
household ; this she barters for something immediately wanted, or slio 
sells it and purchases what she wants with the proceeds. After market 
she returns and prepares the dinner for the family. This done she will 
prepare hor cottdh for spinning the thread, with which sho will 
afterwards make cloth for her husband, herself and family. Though 
thus useful and laborious, women are but indifferently treated. 
Considering this, tho many temptations they arc exposed to, and the 
unbounded opportunities they have for any bad end, I must say they 
appear to me to be more virtuous than under the circumstances would 
have been expected. These remarks I am sorry to say do not apply to 
the females of the ruling family, or to tin dr descendants in tho first 
generation at least. They are notorious for laxity, to chock which 
I have never heard of an attempt. Although to become man and wife, 
it is not necessary that tho marriage ceremony should bo performed, 
still it is usually performed, but as ofteu after, as before co-habitation. A 
man can put away his wife without any fault on her part, and if a 
person of influence he may do so without its being noticed. Tho rule, 
however, is, that if a man puts away his wife without any fault on her 
part, she takes possession of all his property except a drinking vessel 
and the cloth round his loins. A man and wife may separate by mutual 
consent, and a wife may quit her husband on giving the value of a 
slave. Women are really the slaves of their husbands ; they are sold in 
satisfaction of their debts, and I have heard of men pawning their 
wives for money t*o purch ise some cilice or ev< u a pony. There is a 
separate Court for the judgment of matters between man and wife. It 
is called the Paja, and consists of a President “ P.ija Ilulba,” and twelve 
members, with * various Officers attached. The members wero formerly 
hereditary, but in these days hereditary *“ Fumtaus” do not suit the 
money-loving views of the authorities, and they are made arbitrarily 
for a consideration, and as arbitrarily dismissed when another candidate 
offers a larger sum. The presidency of the Court appears to bo the 
right of the family called Paja Hulbum, which is descended from tho 
Royal family ; that family however now only holds it when it suits tho 
Rajas convenience. This Court is most corrupt, but that a Court 
seated by corruption should not be so, cannot be expected. 
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In Mimtjiporc* there is no law. The will of the reigning Prince is 
paramount to everything. Treason is the highest degree of crime. 
Murder is next, and is reckoned a capital offence, though not always, if 
money be judiciously applied, treated as such. If committed by a 
Brahmin or by a woman, neither would be punished capitally. The 
utmost punishment of the Brahmin would be his'expulsion from the 
country ; of the woman, her exposure with shaved head in the Bazaar* 
The Chimp, the only Court, besides the Paja, judges every matter brought 
before it, not in the jurisdiction of the latter. Formerly, it had 60 or 
80 hereditary members, but as with the Paja, the members do nut now 
inherit their seats, but obtain them by means of money. As might be 
expected, they .are corrupt in the extreme, and implicitly subservient 
to the Raja, unless in most glaring cases, justice without a bribe is 
not looked for ; and even in glaring cases it would be considered 
dangerous not to bribe some of the leading members. But glaring or 
not glaring, bribed or not bribed, were it intimated to them that the 
Raja’s views inclined in a certain direction, in compliance with such 
views would the case be decided. And if it were even thought that the 
Raja interested hirnself in any case, though he had expressed no opinion 
on it, it would remain undecided, from a fear of offending him by giving 
a decision which might be against his wishes. There is no law as to the 
descent of property. It is willed away according to the pleasure of the 
testator, but is generally given to those individuals of the family who are 
most in need of it without reference to seniority. 

The dwelling houses of the Munniporees are all of the same form, but 
those of the rich are larger, aud constructed of better materials than 
those of the poor, that is, the posts ami beams of the Louses of the 
former are of wood, whilst those of the latter are of bamboo. The walls 
of both are of reeds plastered with a mixture of earth and cow dung, 
and tho roofs of all are thatched with grass. All the dwelling houses 
face to the eastward, in which direction they have a large open Veran- 
dah. In this Verandah the family sits during the day, and in it all the 
work of the household is carried on, except cooking, which is performed 
inside ; in the South side qf the Verandah is the seat of honor. Here a 
mat or cloth is laid for the head of the family, upon which no one in- 
trudes. Inside* the house is without partitions. The bed of the head 
of the family, is placed in what is called the Luplengka, close to the 
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wall on the South side about the middle. It is usually screened by 
mats. The daughters usually sleep on the North sida There are no 
windows in the houses, the only light admitted being by two doors, one 
opening into the open Verandah, the other to the North, near tho north- 
western corner of the house. The fire-place is on the floor towards the 
north-west corned There is no chimney. The fuel used is generally 
dried reed jungle. This answers every purpose in the warm weather, 
but is a sorry substitute for wood in the colder months. Connected with 
the making of their houses are many superstitious practices. First, the 
house must bo commenced on a lucky day, and that day having been 
fixed by the astrologer ; on it, (it makes no difference whether the other 
materials are ready or not) the first post is erected. The post is bound 
towards tho top with a hand of cloth over which is tied a wreath of 
leaves and flowers. Milk, juice of the sugar-cane and ghee are poured 
upon the lower extremity, and into the hole in the ground in which it is 
to be fixed are put a little gold and silver. The number of bamboos 
forming the body of the frame for the thatch must not bo equal on the 
North and South sides. If they were so, misfoitune, they consider, would 
overtake the family. The other superstitions of the same kind are too 
numerous to mention. And it is not merely in reference to their houses 
that they are superstitious ; they are so in every matter. Superstition 
constantly sends them to consult tlicrir maibees and pundits, who earn 
an easy livelihood by prescribing remedies to allay their fears. I may 
here shortly notice the Maibees. They are said to owe their institution 
to a princess who flourished hundreds of years ago, but whether they 
have preserved all their original characteristics l cannot certainly affirm. 
At present, any woman who pretends to have had a “ call" from the 
deity or demon, may become a priestess. That she has had such call is 
evinced by incoherent language and tremblings, as if possessed by the 
demon. After passing her noviciate she becomes one of the body, and 
practices with the rest on the credulity of the people. They put some 
rice, or some of the coin of the country into a basket, and turning it 
about with incantations they pretend to divine from it. I have listened 
to their divinations, and wondered that any one would consult them 
twice. They dress in white. Some of them are in good circumstances, 
having land and slaves attached to the peculiar deity to which they 
officiate. They also have laloop. 
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In tlieir intercourse amongst themselves, the Munniporees are cere- 
monious. They address one another by the name of the office they may 
hold, or may have held, or as younger or elder brothers. To call a 
man “ Angang," literally child, is most respecful, and when called 
by a superior to answer “ Aigya” is the most respectful response. 
The Haja and members of the Royal family call all mule Munniporees 
“eepoo,” grandfather; and females, “ eebel,” grandmother. The male 
members of the Royal family arc all called “suuna,” or golden; the 
females, “ seesa.” Their actions arc described in a different style of 
language from that of the rest of the people ; thus, they do not walk 
but move ; they do not sleep but recline. A common Munuiporee, if 
riding, would be spoken of as “ sagontonglo,” a Prince as Sagonnetle.” 
The eating of the Commoner would bo designated “ cliak chilba,” of the 
Prince, “ look baba’’ and so on. Individuals are spoken of and known 
by their surnames ; the laiming, or if 1 may use the expression, the 
Christian name, being seldom known to or used by any but the nearest 
relatives. All hut the Royal family have surnames. The Christian 
name is written last. The introduction of surnames took place in the 
reign of Chalamba, about two hundred years ago, and of the laiming since 
the profession of Hitidooism. The surnames are evidently derived from 
some peculiarity in the individuals who first bore them. The oldest 
family of Brahmins in the country is called Hungoibuni. Huiigoi 
means a frog, aud that such a name should be given to a person who 
bathed so much more frequently than Munniporees had hitherto been 
accustomed to see, seems very natural. The same is the case with almost 
ovory family ; all the surnames indicating either the profession, or some 
peculiarity of its original holder. 

The men dress in the same way as they do in Hindustan ; but as a 
people, the Munniporees far surpass the people to the West in the 
cleanliness of their garments. The dress of the women is quite 
different from that worn by the women to the West. It consists of a 
striped cotton or silk cloth passed round the body under the armpits 
and over the breast, a jacket, and a sheet. Unless permitted by tho 
Raja, various articles of dress and ornament cauuot be worn, and per- 
mission to wear any of these articles is much coveted. Persons of a 
high rank are permitted to have carried before them a red woollen 
cloth ; of a less rank, a green woollen cloth ; and of a less still, a cloth of 
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cotton manufacture. These they use as rugs to sit upon, an J it is only for 
such use they are prized ; as articles of dress they may be used by any 
who can afford to buy them. Amongst the men the forepart of the 
head is shaved. In the remaining part the hair is preserved in its 
natural state. It is combed backwards, and is sometimes coiled up 
in the folds of th&ir head dresses, bu£~g^eV7tfty tied up in a knot behind. 
Married women, and some who are not married, comb their hair back 
and tie it up behind. Young women do not tie it up behind. In 
front they comb it straight, cutting it in a circle from ear to ear across 
the forehead and a little above the eyebrows. Over the ears it is 
allowed to grow so as to cover them, lien? it is again cut the breadth 
of the ear, and thence in the hinder part is allowed to grow naturally. 
Perfectly straight hair is considered beautiful ; curly locks arc laughed 
at. The water in which rice has been steeped before cooking is used 
as a wash for the hair. It gives a glossy appearance, but a most dis- 
agreeable smell to the hair. 

The Dussera, or as it is called in Munnipore " Kwaktalba,” is the 
principal festival introduced with Ilirilooism. At it the tributaries lay 
presents before the Raja and renew their engagements of submission. 
Honorary dresses, plumes of feathers, and other baubles which are 
highly prized, arc distributed to persons who, during tho past year, may 
Jiave distinguished themselves, or to others who at some former period 
tad done so, but whoso merit had passed unrewarded. 

The principal Munniporee festivals arc the llee\ang, Lnmchail, and 
the Hauchong. The Heeyang continues for three days. Tho first 
day is devoted to a boat race between the Kaplnmi and Laiphum 
Punnahs, followed by a match at hocky on horse-back, wrestling, 
putting, and jumping. The second day is devoted to the same des- 
cription of matches between the Aliulloop and Niharoop. And the 
third to a repetition between the Hitakphalba and Potsungba. In 
these matches great emulation is exhibited between the Punnahs. 
The boat race is not a fair race, but a struggle between the rowers on 
either side, in which those who cau deal the hardest blows aro usually 
the victors. The boats are about 90 feet long, cut out of one tree, and 
broad enough for two men to stand abreast, using their oars or paddles. 
The other games are all fair enough and have their admirers, but 
the game of Munnipore is hocky on horseback, a thoroughly manly 
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aud most exciting exercise. The Lumchail is merely a foot race. 
It is between the Punnahs, and excites much rivalry. The best runner 
is exempted from all duty for life. At the Hauchong the different 
tribes of hill people subject to Munnipore compete with one another 
in feats of agility and strength. The sports of the day conclude 
with a feast, at which they%rc regaled with the flesh (A cows, buffaloes, 
dogs, cats, &c., which have died in the valley. The flesh is dried and 
preserved on purpose for this feast, and being supplied with plenty 
of spirits, the participators in the Hauchong, are usually before the 
evening, “o’er a' the ills of life victorious .’ 1 

Doubtless the encouragement given to the games before mentioned 
has had a great effect in producing the general good muscular de- 
velopment of the Muuniporees, who, though short in stature, are usually 
well made, strong and active. In youth they are usually good looking, 
but their good looks, more especially the women, they very soon lose. 
From the heavy labour the women are subject to such a result might 
have been expected ; but as the men do almost nothing, their early 
coarseness must have some other-cause. A Munuipuree with a heard 
is never met with, and a good moustache is so rare that people are 
at times indicated by this feature. The upper lip is usually hare, 
but the hair of the head is plentiful and course, and baldness appears 
very rare. 

Having in the foregoing narrative nude frequent mention of slaves, 
that slavery exists will have been inferred. Hut if the word “slaves" 
has convoyed to the mind the idea of people in the condition of the 
slaves of America, it is a wrong one. Many become slaves voluntarily ; 
some of them with tuo view of discharging a money debt which they 
cannot otherwise do, and some from sheer laziness. They live in the 
same house as their master, eat with him, aud are altogether like 
members of the family. To abuse and ill-use slaves is the exception. 

These remarks refer more especially to Munniporees in a state of 
slavery. The lull people occasionally sell themselves ; bub more fre- 
quently they are sold by their relatives. There aje two descriptions 
of slaves ; — one, the absolute property of the buyer, called “ meenai- 
chanaba,” the other, “ asalba ’ or a slave for such time as the money 
paid to him or advanced ou him may not be paid back. The latter 
is like giving work in liou of the interest of the money paid, and 
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should the person who becomes “ osalba” get sick, he is obliged to 
give a substitute, or make good in coin the labour lost in tho interval 
of sickness. Of course to the asalba no considerable sum would be 
advanced unless he promised to work for at least one cultivating 
season. The hill people who are slaves ore not perhaps so well 
treated as the Munniporoes in a state of slavery, but thero are many 
checks upon ill-use. If not satisfied with their condition they run to 
some other house where slaves are bettor treated. The master makes 
a point, if possible, of paying their price, usually, however, not in full, 
for the circumstance of a slave running to another's protection is 
considered a sign of his having been ill-treated, and as justifying an 
abatement. Slaves too, often abscond to the hills, whore they conceal 
themselves in the hill villages ; but as they are apt there to be appre- 
hended, they usually prefer passing into tho British territory where 
they are at once free. Thus, those who have slaves are under tho 
necessity of treating them well, and slavery is much modified. 

Whether civilization in its advance proportionately incroases tho 
happiness of individuals may be questioned. It certainly tends to 
their isolation. A person in Londou might die all alone of sickness 
without its being known to, or even much cared for, by his next door 
neighbour. This could not well happen in Munniporc. Each district 
divides itself into neighbourhoods, who again divide into " singloop*'’ 
or “wood clubs." The elders of the neighbourhood settlo all minor 
disputes occurring in it, and in case of the illness of a member they 
tell off individuals to attend on the sick person, whilst should lie die, 
the wood club to which he belongs brings the wood for his funeral 
pyre. The sympathy of his neighbours and lh> ir attentions must have 
a soothing and beneficial effect upon the sick person, and the depression 
of spirits which, more especially in epidemics, weighs down a people, 
must be considerably alleviated. 

Beyond the virtues of some few plants, the Munniporees have little 
idea of medicine. A few daring practitioners administer remedies inter- 
nally ; but the general practice is to apply them externally. Their chief 
reliance, however, in the treatment of diseases, is on manipulation of the 
belly. In cases of flatulence I can testify to the virtue of this manipu- 
lation, and it appears of use in the fevers of the country. It is usual in 
sickness to present offerings in propitiation of the deities, whether of the 
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water or of the dry land, who arc supposed to have caused the patient’s 
illness. These offerings are placed in the water for the deities of that 
element, and for those of the land in the path last passed over by the 
patient. Much confidence is placed in the beneficial effect of these 
offerings, and I havo no doubt that this confidence tends to the patient's 
recovery. 

The in-door amusements of the Munniporcos are various. The 
amusement in its season most enjoyed is “ Kangsanaba,’ a game as 
peculiar to Munniporo as that of liocky on horseback. It is played 
only in the spring, the players being generally young women and girls, 
with usually a sprinkling of men on each side. The game seems to 
<ause great excitement, and there is great emulation between the sides. 
The Kang is the seed of a creeper ; it is nearly circular, about an inch 
and a half in diameter and about three quarters of an inch thick. This 
is placed on the ground upright, at one time with its broadside towards 
the party by vvimm it is to bo struck, at another edge^wise. W lien tbo 
Kang is placed with its broadside to the paity, it is to be pitched at with 
nn ivory disk, when it, is placed odgc-wi.-e, it is to be struck by the disk 
propelled on its Hat. ride along the surface of the ground by the force of 
tbo middle finger ot tbo right hand acting otr the fore finger of the left. 
A good player can propel the disk in this way with great force and 
precision. The side having most hits wins. The whole is closed by a 
feast at the expense of the losers. Conundrums, are a feitile Bource of 
ummomciit. They appear usually far-fetched, and sometimes not over- 
delicate. Thu tale of Khamba and Thoibee, sung by their eesiesukpa 
or bards, never fails, with a popular singer, to rivet attention. The scene 
of thin tale and the place where it was originally sung is Moirang. The 
hero and heroine are persons said to have flourished hundreds of years 
ago. Tiioibt e is the daughter of the Moirang Chief’s brother. She loves 
Khamba, a la-1 poor in worldly riches, but rich in personal beauty, of 
good descent, great modesty, courage, strength and agility. Thoibeo 
herself is a young lady of unsurpassed beauty, and Kliamba having seen 
her by chance whilst boating on the Logtak, lores her at first sight. 
But the course of true love never yet ran smooth, aud it was no exception 
with these lovers. A person named Kong Yangba saw Thoibee’s love 
for Khamba, aud wishing to gain her for himself, he used all the means 
tiiat a powerful connection gave him to crush Khamba The various 
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perils through which Khamba has to pass, and the constancy of 
Thoibee, form the subject of the soug. After having won his foot race 
speared his tiger, caught a wild bull, and been tied to the foot of an 
elephant, Khamba gains Thoibee, who also passed through various 
troubles. The end is tragical. Khamba doubts his wife, and wishing to 
try her fidelity, she, not knowing who ho was, spears him. Having 
discovered what she had done, she spears herself. Some of the charac- 
ters introduced in the story are very good. The constant repetition of 
this tale only seems to increase the desire to hear it Thoibee is regard- 
ed as a goddess, and that Khamba was a man of giant proportion, is 
held to be incontestible. This idea of the great size of Khamba is 

not, however, derived merely from his celebrity in song ; that their 

ancestors were giants is believed by all. Some of the languago used 
in their songs is quite different from that commonly spoken. The same 
is the case in their writings ; but the meaning of the songs is known to 
most, whereas the writings are intelligible only to the initiated. Amongst 
the hill tribes there is the same difference between the common languago 
and that in their songs. The singers of the adventures of Khamba 

ami Thoibee accompany their song with the notes of tlio “ puna,” the 

solitary musical instrument of M miniport 1 , a sort of fiddle, with one 
string of horse hair, the body of which is formed of the shell of a 
cocoanut. On the bow of the fiddle is a row of little bells which jingle 
in harmony with the air. 

A branch of a tree crooked in this formal— . the end of which is 
faced with iron, forms the Mumiiporeo plough. To this a bu/ialoc is 

attached between a couple of shafts thus * With this instrument 

the ground when diy is little more than scratched. The plough is 
held in one hand, and the buffaloc, by means of a string passed through 
his nose, and a vocabulary he seems to understand, is guided by the other. 
Instead of the buffaloc, two bullocks are sometimes attached to the 
plough, one on each side of a centre pole. The operation of scratching 
up the soil and preparing the field for the reception of the rice seed 
commences in February ; and in May, they sow what is called “poong 
I100I” or dry seed cast in dry ground. In June the rains having set in, 
the field is brought by successive ploughing? and harrowing? into a state 
of liquid mud, and in this the pang plicl is cast. The seed for the pang 
'phel is first quickened by being moistened with water and kept in a 
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covered basket until it shoots. As this seed floats on the surface of 
the mud, it has to be carefully watched until it takes root, and three or 
four leaves have sprung up, in order to protect it from wild ducks and 
other birds. After this comes the “ lingba” or transplanting. The seed 
for the plants which are destined to bo transplanted are usually sown 
very close in plots carefully prepared for the purpose. When the trans- 
planting season arrives, the plants are pulled in handfuls out of the 
ground, the roots arc by washing divested of all earth attaching to them, 
and having been taken to the field, they are one by one separately 
inserted in the mud. For a time after transplanting they look as if they 
were all withered up, but they soon spring up and afford an excellent 
crop. If the ground has been carefully deprived of weeds before sowing 
the crop, weeding afterwards is not required. The only cultivation of 
any importance is that of rice. Not a particle of manure is ever 
placed on the ground, and yet year after year good crops are raised on 
the same spot. The yield has of course lessened from what it was, but 
its being still so very considerable as it is, evinces a very rich soil. The 
main stay however of Munniporc is the crop raised at Tliobal and its vicini- 
ty. There the river once at least in the year innundates the rice-fields, 
giving them amazing fertility. About Tliobal they weed with a harrow, 
which drawn by a buffaloc over the rice-field, uproots indiscriminately 
the weeds and the rice. The former die, but the rice plant takes root 
again and is not injured. When the rice begins to ripen, it has to be 
watched against the depredations of immense flights of birds. Deer 
and other wild animals also do a great deal of mischief, and against 
them precautions have to be taken. The rice having ripened is cut with 
a knife slightly curved at the top, and having a rough edge like a saw. 
As it is cut it is laid in handfuls on the ground, and when dry tied up 
in sheaves. These sheaves are carried to the part of the field most 
convenient for the purpose, and the rice beat from them on a large reed 
mat. After having been winnowed by means of fans, the rice is ready 
for the granary and removed to it. This sun-dried rice keeps very well 
in husk, but when cleared of the husk it n can be*kept for a very short 
time only. The straw is left lying in a pile around the place where the 
rice was beat out. Except as fuel uO use made of it. 

The rent paid to the State upon the “ purree , 1 " which is equivalent to 
about throe of our acros ; is nominally fixed at two baskets of rice in the 
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husk, but generally before the year is over, thirteen are exacted. Were 
this all, it would be borne without a murmur, but as during the time 
of cultivation, the cultivators must reside near their fields, and thus be- 
come liable to the “ Kei-roi-thau ,J before noticed, people at the Capital, 
who otherwise would cultivate, shun doing so, and the supply of food is 
consequently much less than it would otherwise be. In a country like 
Munnipore so entirely isolated, and depending on itself, anything which 
tends to lessen the supply of food may, it is almost unnecessary for zyp 
to observe, produce disastrous results. 

The domestic animals of the Valley of Munnipore are tho buffaloe, cow> 
horse, dog and cat. Ducks, geese and pigeons are pretty generally bred. 
Fowls only by the Mussulman, Loee, and Naga portion of the population. 

The southern part of the valley affords plentiful pasturage for 
buffaloes which attain a great size. They are much prized for agricultural 
purposes, and arc used besides for dragging timber, bamboos, fire-wood, 
grain, &c., the two latter being placed on rude truck-like vehicles without 
wheels. Tho cow is a much superior animal to that of tho adjacent 
Provinces of Bengal. It affords, however, but little milk, and except to 
milk, no use is made of it. Bullocks on good pasture, attain a great size. 
The Mussulmans use them for ploughing, preferring them to the buffaloe, 
as being more haudy, more especially in their gardens, which are often 
of great extent, and in the cultivation of which they are most assiduous. 
The genuine Munnipore horse has nearly disappeared. It was much tho 
same as ~ that of Burma, small, but spirited aud strong. The averago 
height about twelve bauds. The present breed is generally bad. Munni- 
porees are all fond of their ponies, and children commence riding 
very soon, for the game of hocky on horseback, whilst it is most attrac- 
tive in itself, being to the adept a sure road to Royal favor, requires 
early training. The population generally is thus accustomed to horses, 
and a stranger is struck by the general absence of fear or awkward- 
ness in their management of them. Attempts have been made to im- 
prove the breed of horses by crossing them with under-sized mares 
from the Hon'blo Company's stud. But the produce turned out bad, 
and the climate proved so ill-suited to large horses, that all the mares 
died in a few years. 

The principal wild animals found in tho valley at all seasons, are the 
tiger, wild-hog, hog-deer, and a large species of deer peculiar to the country, 
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which frequents the swamps in the South. The tiger and wild -hog are 
at times very destructive to human life. I myself know one instance in 
which a tiger got into a house, killed seven individuals, and was not 
captured until he had eaten one of them. So destructive have tigers 
always been, that the whole country is from olden times divided into 
“ kei roops” or “ tiger parties/' which when a tiger commits mischief in 
their particular district mark it down, and surround it This done 
they cut down the jungle in a circle all round the tiger's lair, protecting 
themselves during the operation by a fence of nets, behind which again, 
when the jungle has been cleared, they erect a stockade of reeds and 
bamboos, when this is finished, they report the fact to the capital, and 
either the l!aja himself, or some one deputed by him, goes and shoots tho 
beast. Iu former days, before fire-arms were in general use, it was cus- 
tomary to enter the stockade and spear the tiger on foot. This method 
of dispatching him often cost lives, and they relate how at no further 
distance back than the reign of Chouijcet Sing, one tiger defied tho 
whole -chivalry of Munniporu for several days, and did not yield up 
his life until he had sacrificed an almost incredible number of souls. 

Once a year it is usual to fire the jungle. Then the wild animals 
make a rush to save themselves. Some escape before the fiery circle 
has enclosed them. Others surrounded, perish in unavailing attempts 
to escape, or getting bewildered and maddened by the flames, they ‘rush 
over tho now bare plain. In this state of madness, a hog has often 
entered a village, run a muck against all lie met, and killed and injured 
many before bo himself was placed hors de combat. 

Tho best time for shooting is when after the firing of the jungle, the 
young shoots begin again to sprout. Then early in the morning and 
towards the evening, the deer may be seen nipping the young shoots, 
and if the deer be in plenty, a tiger will most probably be awaiting 
them at. no great distance. 

The common wild duck is found in the valley throughout the year. 
Partridges, quail and snipe are abundant ; and immense flights of wild 
geese, and teal of many varieties, diversify for a time annually the 
Sportsman’s amusements. 

The Logtak the great resort of these aquatic birds is covered with 
floating islands. Under these, amougst the roots of the vegetation of 
which they are formed, fish, in the cold weather, collect in great 
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numbers, and are caught in the following manner. An island having 
been cut into a manageable size is pushed to a part of the lake where the 
water is not very deep, and where the bottom has been paved with 
stones. There it is fixed by means of long bamboo stakes ; and when 
the fish have collected in sufficient quantity, a long strip sufficient to 
surround it, is Jut from some other of these floating masses of vegetation. 
With this the asylum of the fish is surrounded, and a row of stones 
being placed on the edge nearest the island, that edge sinks down to tho 
prepared bottom, whilst the rest remains upright in tho water, and thus 
forms a wall all round. The fish are now driven out of their sanctuary ; 
if small, they are taken in nets, if large, they are speared by torch light. 
The Logtak is also rich in aquatic plants, two of which bear edible 
fruit. Of the Logtak, Captain Pemberton in his Report on the Eastern 
Frontier observes, that “ the bed has begun very perceptibly to fill up 
“ from the deposits 6f silt from the surrounding heights which are conti- 
" nually carried into it, and that if this process continues, of which there 
“ can be little doubt, a few years will suffice to obliterate the lako alfcoge- 
“ ther, and deprive the Munniporecs of their only available supply of tho 
“ larger descriptions of fish, of which it furnishes no less than twenty-six 
“ varieties, eighteen common to the rivers of Bengal, and eight not found 
“ in any of them.” Since 1*835, the period when Captain Pemberton thus 
expressed himself, the lake has very visibly filled up, and its waters in 
the rains spread further over the contiguous low lands. Thero runs in 
the lake a range of low hills, the portions of which not covered with 
water, form islands. On the highest and largest named Tanga stands 
the principal village of the fishermen of tho lake. The people of Tanga 
are Loees, and pay revenue in fish and money. On another of these 
islands, a few oranges arc produced, which Captaiu Pemberton charac- 
terizes as “ some of the finest oranges of the country.” But in fact no 
oranges fit to be eaten are to be found to any other part of the valley. 

The marshes of the South in tho vicinity of the Logtak afford a retreat 
to serpents of a formidable size, and the whole Valley of Munnipore is much 
infested by the serpent' tribe. Some of them are exceedingly active and 
bold as the Tanglei. He is fond of ascending bamboos, along the branches 
of which he moves with great velocity, and if enraged, throws himself 
from an extraordinary height upon the object of his anger. His bite is 
said to be mortal. This, added to his great activity and fierceness, makes 
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the Tanglei an object of much terror. I have seen a pair of thenj iit 
possession of a bamboo clump in the rear of a house, keep the whol* 
family in a state of great alarm for days. Unable to move about their 
house, but with the greatest procaution, they applied to me for relief, 
which I afforded by shooting the pair. The Tanglei is quite as active 
in the water as he is on dry land. Whilst pursuing'in a canoe over 
innundated ground, a large deer I happened to pass, one of these snakes 
which had apparently been caught in the flood and become tired of his 
bath. When first noticed he must have been at least thirty yards off, 
but raising his head, he made for the canoe with such velocity that 
though it was paddled by four strong men, ho overtook us and would 
inevitably have been aboard, if I had not prevented him by a shot. The 
Munniporees give frightful accounts of the effects of some snake bites. 
The drowsy death, the starting of the blood from every pore, the insa- 
tiable and burning thirst, the melting down of the solid mass of the 
whole form into one heap of putrefaction, these are horrors with which 
they may be said to be acquainted. They speak too of a “ snake god," 
which when met, utters a loud sound and spits its venom to a great dis- 
tance. A Kookie left me apparently in perfect health. In passing 
through a rice field, he saw a black snake as large as his thigh, which 
uttered a sound, he said like an ox bellowing ! and raised its head above 
the tali rice, threatening him and his companions. They fled in'fear. 
On reaching his home, the Kookie became ill, his belly swelled, and he 
has not recovered his health. This is attributed to the snake met in 
the rice field or to the “ snake god.” 

The insect tribe is numerous and varied. The flea and the bug are 
pests in most houses, and though Munniporees are personally very cleanly 
the louse is a companion of all. A caterpillar covered with a coat of 
brown hair is very numerous ; should it touch one's skin, the spot touched 
becomes inflamed and itchy. It creeps up the walls of houses, trees, 
&c., changes its skin, and leaves it stickiug there. If incautiously dis- 
turbed, the minute hairs are carried about in the air, and produce great 
irritation and itchness on whom soever they may flight. Musquitoes 
are exceedingly numerous. To sleep without musquitoe curtains is rare 
even fo^ the poorest. 

The bee, noToT the large wax-producing species, but of a smaller kind 
called " hei-ying-koee” or “ fly-bee/' is found in the Valley of Munnipore. 
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The honey is excellent. Another species, very large, forms its nest in 
the ground, and is dangerous to the unwary traveller. Instances have 
occurred of individuals having fallen into these nests, and having been 
stung to death. The Munniporees when they come upon a bee of this 
species catch him, and having attached a thread to his body let him 
loose. By mean&of the thread his flight is observed, and he can be 
followed to his nest. The spot is marked, and fire having been pro- 
cured, the bees, otherwise so formidable, are easily destroyed. The spoil, 
consisting of comb filled with the young, is considered a bonne bouche . 
I may add another large bee which forms its nest dependent from the 
branch of a tree, or under the shelter of a wall, the nest being of a most 
beautiful substance resembling marbled paper. The white ant is very 
plentiful and proportionately destructive. In its winged state it is 
eaten by the Munniporees. A species of grasshopper also forms an 
article of food. I am not aware of there being any new species of 
insect in Munnipore. The most important of the tribe — the silk- worm — 
appears to have boen imported. The original rearers of the silk-worm 
came from Kubbo, from whence they appear to have brought the worth. 
Those that rear the worm also prepare the silk. The silk produced is 
very good, but the articles manufactured have not attained any great 
degree of excellence. The mulberry, on the leaves of which the worm 
is fed,* grows luxuriantly in plantations close to the villages of the 
manufacturers. 

In a country in which each family produces nearly all which it 
consumes, any advancement in the arts can scarcely be expected. But if 
without other impediments, improvement could take place, it would bo 
repressed under a Government such as that of Munnipore. Under the 
operation of the laloop, a good artifider works along with a bad one, and 
receives no more thanks for his work than if it was as bad as that of his 
less skilful associate. He becomes disgusted, and his only aim is to 
amass quickly, by his superior intelligence, enough to purchase his 
release from work. This done, he thinks no more of his trade. Thus 
all are ever at tl^p rudiments, and no progress is made. What 
cloths are made are distinguished for strength more than fineness, and 
the inventive faculties having no play, there is very little variety in 
pattern. Some little embroidering is practised! in which the same pau- 

5 
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city of invention is more apparent Their eating and drinking vessels, 
principally of bell metal, are substantial, but in shape vary little from 
those of the West; They have some dyes, and have some taste in the 
arrangement of colours, but of drawing or painting they have no 
idea. 

Except the roads made by the Raja Chourjeet^Sing; but which have 
been allowed to go to ruin, no public work for the benefit of *the people 
seems to have ever been constructed. Until the present reign, a bridge 
of any material, but wood or bamboo, was unseen. When the bridge 
of bricks made by the present Raja (for he has only ventured on one) 
was finished, people passed over and under it with great apprehension 
of its falling, and it was a considerable time before they mustered up 
courage sufficient to ride across it on horse-back. 

The Valley of Munnipore may have formed at some former period 
a large lake which has been gradually filled up by deposits from 
the surrounding heights. On what substratum these deposits rest, 
has not, on account of their immense depth, been ascertained, but it has 
been conjectured by Captain Pemberton, to be limestone rock, limestone 
having been found all round the valley. Gold in former times is said to 
have been found in the deposits brought down by the Khongba Rivers, 
but in these days, though sought for, it has never been found. In 
page 37 of his Report, Captain Pemberton says : — “ Iron, the only metal 
yet ascertained to exist in Munnipore, is found in the form of titanife- 
rous oxydulated ore, and is obtained principally from the beds of small 
streams South of Thobal* and the hills near Langatel ; its presence in 
the latter is ascertained by the withered appearance of the grass growing 
above it, and in the former it is generally sought for after the rainy 
season, when the soil has been washed away : an iron headed spear is 
thrust into the ground, and the smaller particles adhering to it lead to 
the discovery of the bed in which they had been deposited ; this employ- 
ment of the spear furnishes an accidental but very striking illustration 
of the magnetic property being acquired by iron, which is preserved in 
the same position for any length of time ; the spey of the Munniporee 
and Naga is almost invariably thrust vertically into the ground, when 
not in use, and the feet of its being so employed *to ascertain the pre- 
sence of the one, is a very strong proof of the high degree of magnetism 
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or polarity it must have attained. The loss produced by smelting the 
ore amounts to nearly 50 per cent, and the Munniporees are perfectly 
sensible of the difficulty of fusion increasing with the greater purity of 
“ the metal." Confirming my previous remarks on the effect of such a 
Government as that of Munnipore on the arts, Captain Pemberton states, 
that — “ The prin&palfrticles manufactured are such as would be thought 
“of in the earliest stages of civilization— axes, hoes, and ploughshares 
“ for felling timber, and preparing the ground for Agricultural pur- 
" poses ; spear and arrow heads for self-defence or aggression and the 
“ destruction of game ; and blades from one to two feet in length, 
“ which firmly fixed in a wooden or metal handle, under the name of 
“ d&o, forms the inseparable companion of the Munniporee, Burma, 
“ Than and Singpho. With it he clears a passage for himself through 
“ the dense jungle that obstructs his path, notches the steep and slippory 
“ face of the hill he wishes to climb, and frequently owes the preservation 
“ of his life to the skill with which he wields it in the field.” 

The valley is rich in salt springs, “ of which the principal are found” 
says Captain Pemberton, “ on its eastern side, not far from the foot of 
“ the Hills. The best are those of Waikhong, Ningyel, Seng-mai, and 
“'Chundrokhong, where salt is manufactured in quantities not only 
“ sufficient for the consumption of the inhabitants of the valley, but to 
“ be made an article of traffic with the surrounding tribes, who barter 
“ for it their ginger, cloths aud cotton." From the articles of barter I 
purposely omit the tobacco, given by Captain Pemberton, for there is 
no tobacco amongst the Hill tribes such as a M unniporee would use. 
“The salt obtained from the springs of- Waikhong is fur superior to 
that of the other localities named, and the supply for the uso of tho 
royal family is always obtained from thence." 

“ The spots containing those springs are said to be discovered by a 
very subtle vapour, which is always fotind hovering over them at an 
early hour of the morning ; as soon as the fact is clearly ascertained 
a shaft is sunk down to the spring, and cylinders formed of the hol- 
lowed trunks of l^rge trees let perpendicularly into the opening, are 
preserved in an erect position by ramming earth between them and 
the sides of the well ; the diameter of the cylinders is seldom more 
than six feet, and the depth varies from forty to sixty feet." All the 
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salt wells are the property of the Government. The inhabitants of the 
villages in their vicinity are chiefly Loees, and they are obliged to manu- 
facture for the Raja monthly a certain quantity of salt regulated by the 
abundance of the spring. For their labour the best workmen receive 
two baskets, and inferior ones one basket of salt, which is deducted from 
the total amount they are required to manufactu|| for*' the Raja. The 
Loees, not usually being able of themselves to make the whole quantity 
of salt required of them, are assisted by Munniporees in needy circum- 
stances, who work with them and receive in remuneration a quantity of 
salt proportionate to the work they have performed. Munniporees 
usually confine themselves to the drawing and carrying the brine from the 
wells to the place where it is evaporated ; but some of them become 
adepts in forming the round flat cakes in which the salt is prepared, 
thereby gaining the highest rate of remuneration which such labour 
commands. The Munniporees skill, which being profitable, ought to 
be to him a source of pleasure, becomes instead a source of anxiety ; 
he fears he may be forced by his Government to remain in his 
for-a-time-adopted trade, and as soon as he sees his skill has attracted 
the attention of the Munniporee Superintendents, he deserts the salt 
manufacture at once. 

The money revenue is exceedingly small, the principal item being 
the compensation, Rupees 6,370 per annum, paid by the British Govern- 
ment for having obliged the Munniporee Government to give up to the 
Burmese the territory between the Ningthee River and the base of the 
* Yoma Hills. The remainder consists of tribute in “ sale'’ from the 
“ sale” Loees, of rent of fisheries, transit duties, and export and import 
duties. The total money revenue may be estimated at from twelve to 
fifteen thousand Rupees. Whilst the intercourse with Burma and the 
British Provinces was infrequent, the Raja being supplied by his people 
with every thing that a Munniporee could want, the being without a money 
revenue was not a cause of much anxiety, but with the increase of com- 
merce and intercourse, wants have increased, and the want of a money 
revenue which before was uncared for has now become a matter of so- 
licitude. To increase the money revenue a change must be effected in the 
institutions of the country, and as intercourse— social and commercial — 
increases, and the knowledge thereby gained spreads, the Bystem of Go- 
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vernment must gradually assimilate itself to that of countries more 
advanced in civilization. 

The principal import into Munnipore is sooparee or betel-nut, of 
which the Munniporees consume a great quantity. It is paid for chiefly 
in Rupees. Coarse cloths are exported, but their manufacture decreases 
with the graduaf increase in the demaud for cloths of English manufac- 
ture. A very profitable trade in buffaloes might be established, but the 
Munnipore Government by interfering, has driven traders in buffaloes to 
Kubbo, from which they have, during the last seven or eight years, 
drawn a very considerable supply. Even with the great disadvantage 
of an expensive land carriage, the Valley of Munnipore is very favourably 
situated for commercial purposes, but the system of Government is 
opposed to the development of commerce ; and the insecurity of traders 
in the Burmese territory is so great, that I fear commerce must for long 
be confined to the present restricted scale. Private enterprise will effect 
much, but the obstacles opposed by half-civilized governments are not 
easily overcome. To assist traders aud encourage trade has been my 
constant endeavour, and though iny success has not been as much as 
I could have wished, still an improvement has taken place. A consi- 
derable traffic in slaves to Burma I have entirely suppressed, and in its 
place has arisen a small but more healthy trade. # 

Captain Pemberton in his Report on the Eastern Frontier, mentions a 
treaty by Gourosliam, promising as one of the articles of tribute to the 
British Government, Munniporee gold Rupees to the amount of 500 per 
annum. In this item there must be some as great a mistake, as in the 
other items of the tribute there is evident exaggeration. Gold, I have 
before stated, is said to have been found in small quantities in the 
deposits brought down by the waters of the Khongba, but of gold 
Rupees or gold coin of any sort I have never heard mention. The only 
coin known in Munnipore as having been coined and current in the 
country is of the description at present current, and is of bell metal. 
The Chief who first coined this money was Kha-kem-ba. The coin 
issued by him was ^nuch larger than it is at present, being of the size 
and shape here shown : — 
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Jn the reign of Paikhomba, the second Chief after Kha-kem-ba, the 
coin issued was of the oblong form shown : — 


In the fourth reign after this, or that of Chinghing-khomba, the 
oblong coin was divided into four round parts, and that coinage, with the 
issues of successive Rajahs, forms the present circulating medium. That 
Ching-tung-khomba and Gourosham ruled conjointly I have before 
stated ; it is extraordinary therefore if a gold coin did then exist in 
Munnipore, that there should be no where any trace of it, whilst there 
is ample record of the baser ones. The Company's Rupee circulates 
being received at the “ sale" value it may bear in the market. The 
“ sale" in circulation being but of small amount, any large quantity of 
Rupees suddenly brought into the market reduces the value of the 
Rupee in “ sale," and an article whose value in " sale" remains steady, 
requires in Rupees an extra amount for its purchase. With an increas- 
ed amount of “ sale" in circulation, the alterations in the value of the 
Rupee would not bo so great, and having increased the amount it 
would be requifed to be kept up ; but where coinage only takes .place 
by fits and starts, regularity in the value of the Rupee cannot 
bo expected. 

With the country briefly described in the foregoing pages, the British 
Government was brought into unwilling contact by the first Burmese 
war. At the conclusion of the war, though by the treaty of Yandabo, 
Munnipore was declared independent, yet being too weak by itself 
to remain so, and its position being, in a military point of view, of too 
much importance to permit the chance of the Burmese obtaining the 
command of it, the British Government has been compelled to guard 
against such chance, and to retain in the country a Political Agent ; all 
border disputes (and they have been numerous) having been settled by 
this Officer, the Burmese have been prevented from dbraing into collision 
with the Munniporees, and thus the latter have enjoyed an immunity 
from Burmese aggression for a period unprecedented in their annals, of 
more than quarter of a century. 
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During this interval of peace, Munnipore has increased in population 
and wealth j it possesses an immensely fertile soil, and is blessed with a 
good climate ; but these advantages are, as I have shown, almost over- 
balanced by the system of Government* and by the religion professed by 
its rulers, and followed by the people. 

Whilst the advantage of immunity from foreign aggression has been 
fully appreciated, the benefits derived from internal peace have not 
been so fully acknowledged. There being no upper class, or families 
possessing a preponderating influence, all Munniporees are upon a par, 
and every one thinks himself as fit as another for any office however 
high. The advantages accruing from the possession of office, I have 
before shown ; and as office alone confers rank, its attainment is the chief 
ambition of the people. If not to be gained by fair means, the aspirant 
shrinks not from contemplating revolution for its attainment. In 
every male member of the Royal family, no matter how distant he may 
be from the reigning branch of it, they see a means of one day perhaps 
accomplishing their ends. Hence, numerous as they are, the great 
respect with which they treat their princes, and the frequent revolutions 
from which the country has suffered so much. With the view of 
putting a stop to these calamities, the resolution I have before mention- 
ed to support the present Raja, was come to by the British Government. 
If the Raja enjoys a long reign, the advantage of a long period of 
internal peace may be noticed by the people, and the desire to secure 
this advantage, may after his death deter them from hastily entering on 
projects of revolution, but without a change in the institutions of the 
country, revolutions — unless restrained by the British Government — will 
I fear be always imminent. 

Had the connexion of the British Government with Munnipore been 
as willing as it was unwilling, and had it effected nothing more for the 
country than to give it immunity from* the enormous cruelties of the 
Burmese, that alone would have been much, but by it the country has 
increased in numbers and in wealth, the oppression of its rulers, as a 
consequence of th^ support afforded them, has been checked, and the 
people obliged to think of other means than revolution for bettering 
themselves* Prominent amongst these means is commerce. “In the 
reign of Chourjeet Sing,” observes Chaptain Pemberton, “ some 
“traffic was carried on by the inhabitants of the Munnipore valley 
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“ with those residing on the banks of the Ningthee River, and in 
“ the Doab of the latter -and Irawattee. The intercourse between Munni- 
“ pore and the more flourishing countries to the westward, was at that 
“ time confined to the occasional transit of a few passengers proceeding on 
“ pilgrimages to Western India and Nuddea, and they were subjected to 
“^sucli extortions by the Kupooee tribe of Nagas occupying the hills of the 
" intervening tract, and incurred such serious risk of life from the lawless 
“ habits mid fierce passions of these irresponsible savages, that the journey 
“ from Munniporo into Cachar, which is now accomplished with perfect 
“ security, was an undertaking of the most serious nature, which all were 
“ anxious if possible to avoid. Since the restoration of the Munnipore 
“ dynasty, and the subjugation of the Kupooees by the late Raja Gum- 
“ bheer Sing, these obstacles have been permanently removed ; parties of 
“ from two to four Bengalees (prebably^ths constitutionally timid 
“ rac^_on, the v&coof the earth) now cross from Cachar into Munnipore 
“ throughout the year with the most perfect security ; and some few 
“ Shans from the hanks of the Ningthee, have succeeded within the last 
“ two years in disposing of small investments which they conveyed 
“ through Munnipore to Sylhet ” The construction by the British Go- 
vernment of a magnificent road through the mountains from Cachar to 
the valley has add&l to the advantages obtained from the subjugation 
of the Kupooees by the Raja Gumbheer Sing, and the facility of transit 
afforded by it has considerably increased the commerce with the West. 
Ia the commercial movement, the Shans, on the immediate frontier, have 
participated, and buffaloes alone to the value of from Rupees 30,000 to 
50,000 have been for some years past annually exported by them, but 
beyond the immediate frontier, traders from the West feel too insecure 
to advance. Looking, however, at the obstacles that have been placed 
in the way of commerce by the most civilized people, it may be a subject 
for congratulation that the progress it has made amongst these^acmi- 
garages lias been so great. 

The present Raja was to have been educated under the auspices of 
the British Government ; indeed, he had commenced taking lessons 
when his mother carried him out of the country and prevented the 
project being consummated. Great, however, as the influence of the 
reigning Prince, in a country in which his will is the law, is, I doubt 
whether it is a matter for regret that the education proposed was not 
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given. Superficial acquirements might have imparted a gloss, but with 
the stronghold of error, Hindooism untouched, little could have boen 
effected for the benefit of the country. When that stronghold has beon 
attacked, I shall agree with Captain Pemberton in these the concluding 
words of his Report. *In Assam, Munnipore, and Arracan, a propitious 
commencement has been already made ; and standing on the neutral 
ground which separates Hindooism on the one hand, from Boodhism on 
the other, the disseminators of sound knowledge,, aided by all the influ* 
enc e and tajggt of the JocaJi authorities, are kindliug an intellectual flame, 
which spreading East and West, will illumine the gloom of superstition 
aud ignorance in which their benighted inhabitants now rest, and qualify 
them for higher destinies than they have ever yet fulfilled. If such be 
the result of the extension of British influence over the numerous tribos 
and nations which dwell on our Eastern Eroutier, the recollection of the 
horrors of the Burmese war will fade before the glorious prospect of 
redeeming many millions of men from such mental debasement, and 
elevating them to that higher station in the intellectual and moral world, 
upon which the favoured inhabitants of Europe now stand. We 
rescued them from a yoke, which has bowed to the dust, the energies 
of every people, over whom it has been cast ; and we may fearlessly refer 
those who doubt the ameliorating influence of our rule to Arracan, to 
Cachar, to Munnipore and Assam, and abide the result of a comparison 
between their past and present condition, between the sufferings they 
formerly endured and the peace they now enjoy . r 

OF THE HILL TRIBES. 

Havino given some account of the people of the Valley of 
Munnipore, I shall now proceed to a description of the inhabitants of the 
hills around it. These in the West are known under the general appel- 
lation of Naga and Kookie. In Munuipore they are all embraced in the 
term Hau. Koupooee, Quoireng, Khongjai, Kamsol, Anal-Namfau, 
Aimole, Kom, Koireng, Cheeroo, Ch6te, Pooroom, Muntuck, Karum, 
Murring, Tangkool, Loohoopa, Mow, Muram, Miyang-khang, Gnamoi, 
are the names in use amongst Munniporees to distinguish the principal 
tribes, and though each of these tribes has a distinctive name of its 
own, often quite different from the Munniporee one, still as with the lat- 
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ter all are familiar, and as it is the name a stranger would be most 
likely to hear used, I shall in the subsequent pages speak of them 
by these names. All of these tribes were much more numerous than 
they are at present, and not further back than thirty years ago, some 
of them, who are now represented by but one or two small villages 
in positions far removed from their former ones, occupied large tracts ; 
but though reduced in numbers they retain all their particular customs, 
speak their separate languages, and are objects of much interest. Than 
the contrast between the comparatively tall and prominently featured 
people of the western plains, and the diminutive in stature low-nosed 
inhabitants of these hills a greater could scarcely be conceived, and 
it is rendered more striking by the suddenness — one step from the 
plain — with which it is presented to view, but great as the contrast 
in their personal appearance is, it is equalled, as will be seen by that 
between the manners, customs, and ideas of the two peoples. 

In the Koupooee, is comprised two tribes, the Songboo and Pooecr- 
on. Through the hills, occupied by the Songboos, runs the Munnipore 
road, passing through one village and close to several others. And 
as the traveller from the West would first come upon this people, an 
account of the tribes may be properly commenced with one of them. 

The Koupooees occupy the hills between Cachar a» d the Valley of 
Munnipore in their whole breadth, a direct distance of about forty miles ; 
and from 25 Q Noitli latitude, they formerly extended over nearly 
an equal distance to the South. The whole of this tract was formerly 
thickly studded with villages, some of them of considerable size, but in 
consequence of the attacks of enemies, and the oppression of Munnipore 
since their subjugation, many villages of the present time are entirely 
deserted, and the majority of the remainder are much reduced in size. 
Songboo tradition gives, as the place of their origin, the mountain to- 
wards the South of the Valley named Thungching. They state them- 
selves to be, at present, located on the sites of villages at one time 
occupied by the southerfi tribes who are, they say, the elder branch 
of the family of which they themselves are the middle, and the Munni- 
porees, the younger branch: They and all the other races of hill people 
congregate in communities, composed usually of families connected with 
one anotlior by blood-ties. The superior elevations being the most 
healthy, their villages are usually to be found in them, Each house is 
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constructed with reference to its own convenience, the regularity of the 
village is not cared for, but no house is so far removed from the rest, 
as to preclude its being included in the stockade or rampart of stones 
which usually surrounds them as a defence either from their enemies 
or wild beasts. Before the subjugatioq of the Songboos to Munnipore, 
almost every village was at war with its neighbour. On their subjuga- 
tion this warfare was put a stop to, but the remembrance of their 
feuds remains, and they would break out afresh to-morrow were the 
restraining hand of Munnipore withdrawn. Even now, the inhabitants 
of one village will not' drink of the running stream jeven which supplies 
the wauts of another village with which they were formerly at feud. 
Ferhaps in either village, no one lias personal knowledge of the cause 
of feud, but it is preserved by tradition and descends from generation 
to generation a heritage of hate. Amongst the Koupooees Munnipore 
lias been able to exert so much influence as to prevent feuds being 
openly carried on, but a state of active feud appears to be the one na- 
tural to all the tribes from Cape Negrais as far North as we have any 
knowledge of. 

To their villages which are permanent, the Koupooees are much 
attached. The village and its immediate precincts form "tlieir grave- 
yard, and when for a time, from whatever cause, they have been obliged 
to desert their village, I have heard them moro often express their 
wish to return to it as being the grave of their ancestors, than to it 
as being their own birth place. Their attachment then to tlieir village 
is created quite as much by its holding the tombs of tlieir ancestors 
as by its being the place of their birth. Some villages draw their 
supplies of water from great distances, whilst others are more fortunato 
in having a perennial spring or stream in tlieir immediate vicinity. 
The proximity of water one would consider would be much prized, 
more especially by the women upon whom all domestic labour falls, 
apd who have to fetch it, but even irf villages where the water is most 
distant I have never heard a wish expressed that it was nearer. To 
all the villages the«ascents are laborious, and to some of them from 
the great steepness excessively so, but throughout the hills occupied 
by the Songboos, I am not aware of there being any roads made by 
them to facilitate general travelling, or for the convenience of com- 
munication between villages. Their roads are mere paths overgrown 
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with jungle, except in the neighbourhood of their villages, where it is 
cut down, and these paths being selected not for the ease of travelling 
by them, but for their directness are generally over the steepest parts. 
A hill man does not appreciate an easy ascent if it be circuitous. 
This is clearly shown in tho Munnipore road, constructed by Colonel 
Guthrie, then a Captain of Engineers, many parts of which are quite 
untravelled by the hill people, who prefer the steep ascent of the rough 
face of the hill to the gradual but circuitous one of the road, and this 
even with loads on their backs. Even the inhabitant of the plains 
is tempted to leave the circuitous parts of the road and to take the 
short cuts, yet I have heard persons condemn the line selected by 
Captain Guthrie saying, he should have avoided its ascents and descents 
by carrying his road along the banks of the Barak, Eeerung and 
Laimatak Rivers which consecutively join one another. Had this been 
done the ascents and descents of the present line would, they said, have 
been avoided, and a road better fitted for traffic have been made. I 
question, however, whether these advocates of the line by the banks of 
the Rivers, would themselves travel along it twice in preference to the 
present line, and I am certain that no other traveller, except by com- 
pulsion, would follow such a route. The direct distance across the 
mountains from the Jeeree River to the Valley of Munniporo is about 
forty miles, by the road it is eighty, and by the line proposed it would 
be certainly five or six times eighty. On the Burmese Frontier in this 
direction Captain Guthrie was called the “path finder” and his lining 
this road was the cause of admiration, not only to the Burmese but 
to the whole of the inhabitants of these mountains. His name is 
remembered with affection by the hill men amongst whom, to forward 
the work on which he was employed, he expended of his private funds 
more than rupees seven thousand. 

But to return to the Koupooees, the mountain-land around tho 
village, within certain fixed bounds, *is usually the property of the village. 
This they cultivate with rice in elevations suited to it, and with other 
crops in situations unfitted for that species of grcyn. The spot culti- 
vated this year, is not again cultivated for the next ten years; it 
having been found that that space of time is required for the formation 
of a cultivable soil by the decay of the vegetable matter that again 
springs upon it. The chief crop is rice, but the produce is very un- 
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certain, both from the vicissitudes of weather, and the differing richness 
of the soil, which they must of necessity cultivate in their ten years* 
rotation. As, for instance, is the case with Nongba, when by rotation 
their cultivation falls upon the South side of the village, they reap but 
little, and support themselves principally that year, on wild yams. 
This root, a beneficent Providence has so diffused throughout these 
mountains, that no native of them able to dig them up, can starve. Tho 
hill-man more especially lives by the sweat of his brow. The spot for 
cultivation being determined on, lie must clear it of a jungle of ten 
years' growth ; if the spot happens to bo near to* the village, he can 
return in the evening after a full days work, but if at a great distance, 
as it often is, he must either give up work early to enable him to get 
back to his village by night-fall or working late remain there. Work- 
ing, exposed to the full influence of the rays of the sun, thirst is soon 
induced which often, from there being no water near, must be endured. 
A bamboo jungle of the species called “ Maubee” is to cut, compared 
with a dense tree jungle, easy, but still it is no light labour. After 
having been cut down, the jungle is allowed to dry, so that it may be 
fired in season, for if fired out of season, as sometimes through accidental 
conflagrations happens, the crop to be raised will most probably bo 
deteriorated, or the land even be rendered unfit for it. Great danuigo 
has occurred to the hill-people from the carelessness of travellers on 
the Munnipore Road in lighting fires, and leaving them burning, in 
the neighbourhood of dry jungle. These fires communicating with the 
^jungle have sometimes been the cause of the premature burning of the 
newly felled jungle not of one, but of many villages. A premature 
fire caused by a hill-man is visited upon him with severe punishment, 
and before a village sets fire to the jungle cut down on the spot about 
to bo - cultivated, it gives some days notice to the neighbouring 
villages of the day on which it means to do so. At the season of firing 
the jungle cut for cultivation, as all the low uncut jungle is compara- 
tively dry, on setting fire to tho former, the latter also ignites and the 
whole mountain becomes a sheet of fire. This to a person safe from it 
forms a most magnificent spectacle, but one of fear and the greatest 
danger to those exposed to it. If the felled jungle has been thorough- 
ly dried, the whole is, with the exSption of the larger trees, reduced to 
ashes. The soil for an inch or two is thoroughly burnt, and having 
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been scratched up with their little hoes, is mixed with the ashes, and 
becomes ready for the reception of seed, which is sown broad cast. 
They measure their cultivation by the number of baskets required for seed. 
Across the field in parallel lines, at no great distance apart, they lay 
the unconsumed trunks of the trees ; these serve as dams to the water 
which comes down the face of the hill when it rains, and preventives 
to the soil being carried away with it. In bamboo jungle, the bamboo 
stumps serve the same purpose. The field has to be constantly watched 
against the depredations of birds and wild beasts, and weeds being 
very rapid in growth, to be frequently weeded. The rice raised by 
the Koupooces generally is of inferior quality. But the villages 
around the beautiful little Valley of Kowpoom, and near the vale of the 
Laimatak River, having pla ; n surfaces of fertile soil to cultivate, raise 
crops of rice of the same superior description as that of the Valley of 
Munnipore. Although these villages possess buffaloes they do not use 
them to plough with, but only to harrow after they have dug up the 
soil with their hoes. The crop having been cut is beat out on the 
field, and the grain carried to and deposited in the granary close by the 
village. In the carrying the whole village joins receiving as recom- 
pense a certain proportion of the loads carried and their drink. In the 
best seasons it is only by the most unremitting attention that the 
Koupooee reaps his crop, and anything at the cultivating season 
occurring to interrupt his labours may be attended with the serious 
result of a lessened supply of food. After all their labours when the 
grain is ripe and ready to be cut, they lose it sometimes by a high^ 
wind sweeping the field. This wind they assert does not merely shako 
the grain out of the ear but carries it away bodily. In such cases the 
grain they say has been ta£en up by the divinity. In the same man- 
ner I have heard Munniporees when the crops are ripe, and it thunders 
accompanied by wind say, that the divinity is " carrying up” the crop, 
and that the grain is carried away bodily, they also positively assert. 
A slip of the face of a hill sometimes ruins all, and another calamity 
consists in the visits of immense quantities of lats. These in their 
progress destroy every thing before them, they nip down the standing 
corn, ascend the granaries, fill the houses, and leave nothing behind them 
fit for human subsistence. Neith^ fire nor water stops the progress 
of the innumerable host. After a time, these rats, they say, become 
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birds to oat of which produces a pestilence. That this transformation 
takes place they hold to be proved by the birds having tails like rats ! 
The visitations of rats are fortunately infrequent ; during the last thirty 
years none have occurred, but the signs of their advent are, they say, ap- 
parent, aud that it will take place next year (1859) is generally expected. 

The houses of the Koupooees are well adapted to the climate. In 
the more flourishing villages they are large and substantially built. 
They are gable ended, have the ridge pole not in a horizontal position, 
but sloping from the front to the rear where it is in comparison with 
the front very low, and the thatched roof on either side reaches tho 
ground. The posts and beams are often of great size, and of such 
excellent quality, that for thirty or forty years, the only repairs required 
are to the thatch, and their thatching is so good that the roof scarcely 
needs repair for ten or twelve years. Excellent thatching grass is found 
usually in the vicinity of the villages ; having cut it, they divest it 
carefully of every weed and inferior blade, after which they tie it up in 
little bundles with strips of a bamboo which is long between its joints, 
pliable and tough, so tightly that a blade cannot be extracted from 
the bundle. The method of tying is very simple, and consists in 
passing the ligature first through the middle of the grass at the head 
of the bundle, and then one turn round it, bringing the end up and 
passing it in between the surrounding turn and the grass j by a 
slight twist a lbop is formed at the end into which a short stick 
is thrust, with which as a lever the bundle itself being the fulcrum 
it is tied. These little bundles are tied, each separately, to the 
bamboos of the roof running parallel to tho ridge pole, and thus is 
formed a thatch impervious to wet and which resists effectually for 
years the winds of these high altitudes. 

Besides their graiu, all other articles oi iooci, anu uieir more valu- 
able property, are kept in their granaries at a short distance from the 
dwelling houses. These granaries have the floors raised 4 or 5 feet above 
the ground, they are thatched like thed welling houses, and have their 
floors and walls of bamboo matting. Their positions are usually well 
sheltered, and their doors are secured only by wooden bolts fastened 
outside, but though thus easy to be opened, a theft from a granary is 
almost unheard of. In the grey*of the morning, the females of the 
family are astir, and the village resounds with the blows of the long 
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pestle in the wooden mortar beating out the rice from the husk. This 
finished, breakfast is cooked both for the family and the pigs, for the 
latter, the husk mixed with other refuse serves the purpose. Breakfast 
over, which it usually is about sunrise, the women proceed for water 
which they fill into bamboo tubes and bring in on their backs in bas- 
kets. Then they go for fire -wood, and this brought, they set about the 
internal economy of the house ; that is to see to their husbands drink 
being in proper quantity, and quality, to their spinning or to their 
weaving, or any of the other household occupations except sweeping 
the house clean, an act in which they have no pride. In fact, they rather 
seem to glory in a dirty house, and in having the front room half cover- 
ed with rice husk, in which pigs are lying fast asleep, or grunting about, 
and fowls are busy seeking for food. The family, except the boys, from 
the time they begin to wear a cloth round their waist sleep in the rear 
room of the house, and in it they also cook their meals. In the front 
part any one who comes sits down. In it there is a fire-place and along 
the two sides are placed boards or bamboo platforms for sitting or lying 
upon. Some of these boards are as much as 24 feet long by 4 broad. 
They are made with their duos and little axes, a whole tree being des- 
troyed in getting one. If not employed in the labours of the field or 
the chase, the men do little more than loll about the house during the 
day, drinkiug their peculiar drink, a harmless one consisting of pounded 
rice mixed with boiling water brought into fermentation by the addi- 
tion of germinated paddy. In the mornings and evenings they will 
generally be found sitting in groups in front of their houses on large 
flat stones which cover the graves of deceased relatives. They then ap- 
pear to be enjoying themselves greatly, they are exceedingly loquacious 
and speak always iu a loud Hhe. Pipes containing green tobacco are 
then smoked, and at such a rate do they pull, they appear to be smoking 
for a wager. I believe the pleasure of smoking is nothing to them 
compared to that of holding in the mouth a sip of the water of the 
bowl of the pipe which has been well impregnated with the fumes of the 
smoke passing throught it, and that it is only for the purpose of obtaining 
this that they so laboriously pull at their pipes morning and evening. 

Every village has three hereditary Officers, namely Kool-lakpa, Loop- 
lakpa, and Lumpoo, any Officers besides these, are elected. If the 
hereditary chief or Kool-lakpa be a man of wealth, he will be also a 
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f man of influence, but usuall y this is not the case, and who the head 
of the village is would be difficult for a stranger to perceive. Before 
their subjugation to Munnipore, the most successful warrior would have 
been the most influential man iu the village ; now wealth, and the fa- 
culty of speaking well, which doubtless in former days also had their in- 
fluence, render their possessors leading men. With the internal govern- 
ment of the Koupooees or of any of the other hill tribes, the Munnipore 
Government does not interfere, they are left entirely to themselves and 
looking at them casually they appear individually to be under no con- 
trol, but the appearance is false. The authority of a hereditary chief 
they have rejected, but each village has become a small republic, 
the safety of which, experience has taught the members, is only to be 
gained by strictly observing the rights of person and property, in- 
dividuals infringing the laws or usages of the community are punished 
by fine, or even expelled. In a time of scarcity closely approaching to 
famine, I have seen the granaries of a lone widow sacredly preserved 
by a village, the inhabitants of which ate rice only when they received 
it from her. Theft, if the thief should happen to be a married man, is 
punished severely, but a young unmarried man might with impunity 
steal grain not yet housed, whilst theft from a granary would sub- 
ject him to the severest punishment, young unmarried men are ac- 
knowledged to be usually wild, and it is thought they should without 
any great check be permitted to sow their wild oats. I have before 
observed that the young men and boys do not sleep in their own houses. 
According as the village is large or small, they assemble in one or seve- 
ral houses which to them for the time become their homes. These 
clubs are ruled over despotically by the seniors amongst them, who 
exact from their juniors with unsparing hauTl service of all kinds. The 
young women also have their places of resort, and between them and 
the young men intercourse is quite ur, -restricted without leading to im- 
morality which is the exception. The Koupooees are sub-divided into 
families, Koomul, Looang, Angom and Ningthauja. A member of any 
of these families may«marry a member of any other, but intermarriage 
of members of the same family is stricly prohibited. Though not at- 
tended to with the same strictness, this prohibition, in regard to marriage, 
and this distinction of families under the same designations, exists 
amongst the Munniporees. 
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Although in the perfectly unrestricted intercourse of the sexes which 
I have shown they enjoy, attachments between individuals must spring 
up, still their alliances are formed usually with little reference to the 
liking of either of the parties for the other. This results from the cus- 
tom of buying their wives. A man's son has reached an age when in his 
father's opinion, he ought to be wived. The father sets out in search of 
a daughter-in-law, and having found one to please himself he arranges for 
her marriage. The fixed price of a wife is seven buffaloes, two daos, 
two spears, two strings of beads made of conch-shell, two ear-ornaments, 
two black cloths, two eating vessels, two hoes and what is called meilon. 
Less than this can be given, and is usually, except with the rich, amongst 
whom the having paid a high price for a daughter-in-law is a subject 
of boasting. The meil&n is given by the family of the bride, it may 
be an article of much value or of little, but without it, it is not 
thought that the bride has been fully given. It does not appear that 
the general disregard of the affections produces unhappy results; 
infidelity is rare. But sons and daughters do not at all times permit 
their relatives to select their wives and husbands, and choosing 
for themselves run-away matches are occasionally made. These 
matches create for a time much indignation, but not usually of au 
unappeasable nature, and they are not considered to be such serious 
infractions of the general rules as to require the flight of the* parties 
out of the ‘village ; they fly merely to the house of some friend, who 
affords them protection and intercedes for them. The adulterer, if lie 
did not fly the village, would be killed ; aware of the penalty attached 
to his offence he dare not stay, and is glad to leave his house and 
property to ho destroyed by the injured husband. The family of the 
adultress is obliged to refund the price in the first instance paid to them 
by her husband, and also to pay her debts. Why these expenses are 
not made to fall upon the adulterer, they con not explain. But these 
are not the only expenses the parties have to bear. During the 
continuance of the discussions, the village council must be supplied with 
drink and something to eat; these the offending parties furnish, and 
consider themselves lucky,, if they get off without being entirely cleared 
out On the death of a man's wife the extraordinary practice exists 
of taking from her husband “mundoo" or the “ price of her bones." If 
he be alive, this will be demanded by her father, in fault of the father, 
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by her nearest of kin. “ Mundoo” is also payable on the death of 
their children. On each demand of u mundoo” the demander kills a 
pig, the mundoo or price is fixed at one buffaloe. No mundoo is 
payable for persons killed by enemies or wild beasts, or whose death 
has been caused by any swelling, or the cholera, or small pox. Should 
a woman die in child-birth, her child is not permitted to live, but is 
buried with her. If the husband should di© before the wife, the wife 
is taken by her husband's brother. She cannot return to her parental 
home as long there are any near male relatives of her husband remain- 
ing. % Polygamy is permitted but not largely practiced. Five days after 
the birth of a child, it is named with various ceremonies ; names are not 
given at random, but are compounds of the father s and grand-father's 
names or those of other near relations. The rejoicings on the birth 
of a child are greatest on that of a first-born, and more hearty where 
that is a boy than a girl. The Koupooees are fond of dancing, which 
they accompany with songs and beat of drum. They have no other 
musical instrument. The airs to which some of their songs are sung 
are not unpleasant, and their dancing is of the most animated kind. 
Their songs seem to be reserved for their festivals, and it is more usual 
to hear the “hau-hau” than any other sound. In carrying loads they 
lighten them by expelling the “ hau" from their lungs in different notes 
and in good tune; the cutting of thejugle for their cultivation pro* 
coeds rapidly to the same tune, and in fact no occupation requiring 
much exertion appears to be so willingly engaged in as when the “ hau- 
liail" is fast and furious. A person may be complimented by hau-hauing, 
but, as a consideration is always expected for the compliment it may be 
called a method of begging. The Koupooee man ties a cloth round 
his waist, the end of which hangs down in front to conceal his privities, 
otherwise he is quite naked. The women on the other hand are well 
clothed after the fashion of Munniporee women but in coarser 
materials, and in the method of dressing their hair they also resemble 
Munniporee women. Of ornaments they are very fond, and they 
wear many until th$y are married. These consist of glass beads and 
brass ornaments on the arms, gold or silver ornaments I do not think 
exist amongst them. In their festivals, the men wear their peculiar 
ornaments of which . the most prized are necklaces of a red pebble. A 
single stone of this sort is sometimes valued at five methins, but such 
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stones are usually heir looms and are sacredly preserved. The Koupooee 
men cut their hair short, and the more erect it is the more it is prized. 
On occurrence of a death, if the deceased be a man of a wealthy family, 
a buffaloe would be killed, and all his relatives and friends feasted ; the 
less well to do in the world, content themselves by killing a goat or a 
pig. The body iB seldom kept more than a day. The grave is dug by those 
who are connected with the family by marriage with its females. For 
this service they are entitled to receive the best dao and spear of the 
deceased. The grave is a vault dug in the hill, in this they deposit the 
body and usually some arms and a hoe. The mouth of the vault is 
then closed with large stones, and the passage to it filled with earth. 

Throughout the year the Koupooees have various festivals which 
they are very particular in observing, and celebrate with all their might ; 
these are, first, the Enghan which happens in or about December. Dur- 
ing the five days of its continuance, all the inhabitants of the village 
dressed in their best attire, keep up the dance and song interrupted 
only by short intervals of repose and breaks dedicated to feasting. Next, 
the Reengnai in or about January which lasts for three days. In one 
day during this festival, the men and women fetch separately the water 
for their own use. The men having killed pigs take a portion for 
themselves and give a portion to the women, and having cooked them se- 
parately, they eat them separately, the men in the house of the head of 
the family, the women each in her own house. An effigy of a man made 
of a plantaiu is hting on a tree, and at it they throw pointed bamboos 
or sticks. Should the javelin strike it in the head, the thrower, it is 
said, will kill an enemy, but if it, lodges in the belly the thrower is to be 
blessed with plenty oi food. This festival is said to be in honor of their 
ancestors, but the only visible sign of this is sprinkling their graves with 
their particular drink. On the termination of the Reengnai, they go 
through the ceremony of taking the omens in regard to their place of 
cultivation, but this seems to have descended to them merely as a 
cerpmonial relic of former times, for the circle of cultivation is never 
broken, let the omens be what they may. I havewomitted to state that 
after the Enghan, the fence or stockade around the village is put in order. 
It is then also customary to choose a rnan to go at mid-night to the 
outer entrance of the village, to take the omens regarding their welfare 
in the ensuing year. If whilst at the entrance he hears anything like 



the dragging of wood, tigers will do mischief, if like the falling of 
leaves, there will be much sickness. On these occasions young men have 
been known to cause as Burn's describes Rab to have done “ behint the muek- 
le thorn'* the omen-taker no small fright ; but such pranks are considered 
sure to bring punishment on their performers, and not long ago a young 
man after having played the tiger, having died on his way to the valley; 
his death was universally attributed to his having incurred the anger of 
the deity on the occasion. In February there is a festival of three days 
continuance in which the ears of the children born after the last festival 
of this nature, are pierced. This festival loses its interest, <or those 
who have frequently participated in it, and is looked forward to chiefly 
by those to whom it is new. These festivals over ; the cutting of the 
jungle for cultivation is commenced, which, when finished, is crowned with 
the festival of “ Oodooee yung” or drinking the juice of ginger. At a 
festival which occurs about J uly they clear the paths ajxmt their villages 
and leading to their fields of jungle, a most useful and necessary opera- 
tion at that season of the year. One night of the month of August 
and one of September they dedicate to feasting. Besides these regular 
festivals, they have other occasions of rejoicing as when a person who 
has reaped a good harvest determines to treat the village and all com- 
ers. This, if done at all, is done in no stinted manner, and under 
the influence of plentiful potations, the dance and song are joyous. 

Whilst the Koupooee enjoys good health, he has little anxiety, 
but if struck by sickness fur any length of time, unless he be a person 
of considerable means the chances are he is ruined. To medicine they 
do not look for a cure of disease, but to sacrifices offered as directed 
by their priests to certain deities. All their goods and chattels may 
be expended unavailingly, and when nothing more is left for the inex- 
orable gods, I have seen their wives and children sold as slaves to 
provide the means of propitiating th6m. In sickness, therefore, the 
speedy recovery or the speedy death of the patient is desirable. 

A whole village or individual members of it are often “Neina” 
or under prohibition. Sometimes this state of things lasts a day, some 
times several. The “Neina"may be against the entrance of strangers, 
or the exit of members, or of both, or allowing the entrance of strangers, 
disallow their going into houses, <Src. Peculiar circumstances also induce 
prohibitions in food and drink, but to attempt describing them would 
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be to pretend to more knowledge of minutiae than I possess ; however, 
without this I hope the foregoing pages may have conveyed a toler- 
able general idea of the Koupooee customs. They believe there is a 
supreme Ood, the creator of all things, that death is not annihilation, 
but that there is a future state. Besides this Supreme Being they be- 
lieve in the existence of many other Deities. To these, for residence, 
they assign certain localities as the highest peaks or great crags im- 
practicable to the climber. They propitiate these with offerings of 
goats, fowls, eggs, ginger, cotton, or even a twig, or a leaf plucked from 
any plante Heaps of these votive leaves may be noticed by the travel- 
ler near the crests of the hills devoutly dropped there by the hill-man 
wilh a silent prayer for the protection of the Divinity. 

All the hill-people are dirty, but amongst them the Koupooee is 
comparatively clean, he frequently bathes, though he does not devote 
much time to the* purification of his skin. He is omniverous, and of 
course without prejudices of caste, but one species of food he never 
touches, milk to him is an abomination. In appearance, manners 
and customs there is no essential difference between the two divisions 
of the Koupooecs, the Songboos and Pooeerons, but though so much 
alike in these respects, between their languages there is a great differ- 
ence, so great indeed that when they wish to communicate with one 
another they have to resort to the language of Munnipore. The Pooedtons 
do not appear at any time to have been numerous, and they are at 
present confined to a few Villages situated in tho North Eastern corner 
of the space I have before indicated as the region of the Koupooee 
tribe. 

Next to these is the Quoireing tribe, having a language distinct 
from those of the Songboos and Pooeerons, but a great similarity in 
all other respects. They inhabit all the hills North of the Koupooees, 
between the high range that skirts the Valley of Munnipore and the 
Burak, as far as the Angamee tribe, from whose aggression they have 
suffered much. From these aggressions and their own feuds, they have 
much decreased in number, but are still a very considerable tribe, poss- 
essed of much energy which developes itself in trade with the Anga- 
mees and our Frontier Districts. 

Amongst the Quoirengs and Pooeerons are remnants of excellent 
roads made by their ancestors, judiciously carried along the more level 
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parts, and going up tbe faces of hills by zig-zags of very gradual slope. 
These roads the present inhabitants ore too few to keep in order. 

The Khongjais or Kookie9 until lately occupied the hills to the 
South of the Koupooees. Whilst in this position, little or nothing of 
them was known, but they caused fear from their numbers and the 
bloody attacks they sometimes made upon their neighbour* South 
of them lay the Poi, Sootd, Tautd, Loosei. and other tribes, better 
armed than they were, and of the same genus as themselves, but at 
feud with them. By these they were driven from their native hills, the 
task being rendered easier by the internal animosities of the Khong- 
jais themselves, and are now scattered around the Valley of Munni- 
pore, and thence through the hills to North and South Cachar. 

The Khongjais bring their progenitors from the bowels of the 
earth, and they relate the manner of their reaching its surface thus. 
One day their king’s brother was hunting hedgehogs* when his dog in 
pursuit of one entered a cavern, and he waiting its return remained 
at the mouth. After the lapse of sometime, the dog not having re- 
turned, its master determined to go in and see what had become of it. 
The dog he did not find, but observing its tracks and following them, 
he found himself suddenly on the surface of the earth. The scene pre- 
sented to his view both pleased and astonished him, returning to his 
brother, he related his adventure, and counselled him to ascend with 
his village to the new country. To this the king agreed, and having 
made their arrangements, they started on their journey, they had 
arrived near the surface, when they found in the way a large serpent 
which opposed their further progress, and saw that the orifice by which 
they were to emerge had over it a great stone kept open merely by the sup- 
port a bird gave it with its legs. On seeing this the people of the village 
began to abuse the king's brother, accusing him of having deceived 
them, and of having brought them frohi their burrow to deliver them 
to the serpent Stung with their reproaches tbe king's brother attacked 
and killed the snake, and he and the greater portion of the village 
emerged into thejight. Meanwhile the king, having discoverd that a 
wooden dish or bowl which had the magical property of always being 
full of meat, and some other articles of a similar magical description, 
were not amongst his effects, returned to fetch them. Before he got 
back, the bird having got tired of supporting the stone had let it fall, 
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and unable to raise it, he and his wife had to remain below. Attri- 
buting the closing of the orifice to the ambition of her brother-in-law 
to become king, Nemnik the king's wife cursea him, and those who 
had gone up with him, to suffer from diseases hitherto unknown to them. 
This curse, they say, is still upon them, and when disease presses them 
sorely they sacrifice to Nemnik a methin in mitigation" of her wrath. 
Continuing the tale of the proceedings of their progenitors, they relate 
that the party who had reached the surface began to feel the cravings 
of mortals, and not knowing where to find water were becoming greatly 
distressed, when noticing a bird fluttering over a spot not far off, and 
going to see the reasou for its doing so, they found a reservoir of that 
element by the side of which they cooked. Having eaten and refreshed 
themselves, they commenced clearing a spot for their houses. Whilst 
busy doing so, their new king accidentally killed a child which had 
been playing in the jungle unknown to him. A choking seusation 
seized him, and he became exceedingly ill. Pitying his master, his 
(log fawned upon him, and licked his hands. This instead of pleasing 
enraged him so, that he dealt the animal p, cut with his dao, and some 
of the blood spurting out on his throat, he was relieved of his pain and 
recovered. Siuce then, they say, pains of the throat have been cured 
by sacrificing dogs and applying of their blood to the part. 

In explanation of their seperation into tribes with different* lan- 
guages, they relate that the three grand-sons of the above chief, 
while one day all playing together in their house, were told by their J 
father to catch a rat, that they were busy about it, when being s udden ly^ 
struck with a confiision._o f longues, they were unable to effect their 
object. The eldest son spoke the Lamyang, the second the Thado, 
and the third, some say, the Waiphie and some the Munnipore lang uage. 
Thus they broke into distinct tribes. Although occupants of the hills 
to the South of the Valley of Munnipore, their traditions do not give 
the southern hills as thrift place of their origin, but rather lead them 
to the belief that it was iu the North. I have before noticed the cir- 
cumstance of the Koupooees believing themselves tp be occupying the 
sites of villages which once belonged to the southern tribes, and as 
this belief tallies with the Khongjai idea, that they came from the North 
I might conjecture, the latter had formerly occupied the position 
now occupied by the Koupooees, but the Khongjais themselves do not 
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even hint this to be the case. They pay much attention 
genealogy , and profess to know the names of their chiefs in succession, 
from their leader out of the bowels of the earth up to the present 
time. About the names of those previous to Thado, there may be 
doubt, but from this great chief, from whom the whole race takes 
the appellation of Thado I do not think there is __any. The period of 
chieftainship of each they cannot toll, indeed, neither they nor any 
of the hill tribes have any more certain way of counting years, than 
by enumerating the spots where they had annually cultivated, and, 
it is not to be expected, that in a long series of years, all these could 
be remembered. The Munniporee method even of noting years is but 
a little improvement on this; they anuually select a person called 
Cha hee Taba_wliose name design a tes the year of his s elect ion. Persons 
can repeat the names of all the Chahee Tabas from their commencement! 
and are able, if told in what Chahee Taba’s time an event occurred, to 
say at once how many years have elapsed since its occurrence. But 
all do not carry in their memories the list of Chahee Tabas, and 
whilst an individual may be feble to say in what Chahee Tuba's time 
an event occurred, he may be perfectly unable to state the number 
of years which may have passed since its occurrence. 

Amongst the Khongjais themselves the cream of tho Thados, the 
Thados par excellence are tho male descendants of Thado in direct 
lineal descent. To these much respect is paid by the younger branches, 
who in token thereof present to the chief of their particular branches ono 
tusk of each elephant they may capture, these chiefs again making a 
present to their superior the head of all. The .present chief of all 
the Thados is a young man named' Kooding Mang. His genealogy 
and that of some other chiefs I shall afterwards give. The Changsels 
and Thlunguins do not belong to the Thado race, but are, the Thados 
say, of some ancient races which were in* existence before they arrived on 
the earths surface. The Thlungums are distWct from tho Changsels 
and the Thados themselves are divided into the greater clans of Thado, 
Shingsol, Chongloi, Hangseen, Keepgen., Hankeep, from whom again have 
sprung many other clans inferior in rank but numerous as themselves, 
such as Chongfoot, Telnok, Holtung, Mangvoong, Voongtung, &c. 

In their own hills, the different tribes appear to have kept quite 
separate. Some of their villages seem to have been of considerable 
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size, but most of them to have contained only a few housea O rigina lly 
tfa&y were not mi grator y, but have assumed this character latterly. 
Since their expulsion from their own hills, the different tribes have 
become mixed up together in villages situated in positions selected 
with reference to convenience of cultivation ; but with little regard 
to healthiness. A village having around it plenty of land suited for 
cultivation, and a popular chief is sure soon by accessions from less 
favoured ones to become large, but that its inhabitants will remain in 
it is uncertain, for the lies by which they were held together in their 
native hills, have been so rudely broken, that they have scarcely exist- 
ence, arid any whim may lead them to another village. Their villages 
are very different from those of the Koupooees and Quoirengs, they have 
not the permanent look, nor are the houses so large or so subtantially 
built. The Khongjais prefer woody spots for their village sites, and their 
style of house is adapted to such a situation, but, decidedly unadapted 
to more exposed positions. Their houses are usually small, all of them 
are gable ended, and have raised floors, which, and the walls are made 
of bamboo matting. Their Haja's house# generally larger than that 
of any of the others, and has, if possible in front of it, a space of level 
ground. It is surrounded by a stockade, and every other house in 
the village has a fence of some kind round it. The houses appear to 
bo placed higgledy-piggledy, but in this apparent confusion there is 
realy some order. 

The tribes I have hitherto noticed have exhibited chiefs hereditary, 
but without any power. Amongst the Khongais this is not the case ; 
their hereditary chiefs or hausas having a very considerable degree ol 
power and receiving a revenue in kind, and in service from their subjects. 
The revenue exacted is not the same in all the divisions of the Thado race, 
but the yearly payment of a basket of rice by the head of each house is 
common to all, besides this, one of each litter of pigs, or brood of fowls, 
is in many villages taTOi by the ttaja. Some have taxes on marriages, 
and cm the sale of property as methins, and all on the produce of the 
chace. If the latter be an elphant, its right tusk, op if smaller game a 
hind quarter goes to the Raja. The yearly service obligatory on the 
village is preparing a portion of ground for the Raja's cultivation, sowing, 
weeding, and reaping it They also make his house and do many 
little jobs for him besides. 
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Supposing the Raja had a son, five days after his birth, there would 
be a feast when they would shave his head, name him, bore his ears, and 
his mother after proper ceremonies would tie some of the feathers of a 
red fowl which had been sacrificed to the gods as a charm about his 
neck. All his relations come to the feast bringing with them what each 
is able of flesh* and wine. When the boy has grown up*, he associates 
with the young men of the village, and joins in all their sports and pas- 
times. Yearly they brew wine called, “ Lomyoo," and on its ripening, 
they invite the young women of the village to a “ blow out/* If able, 
his father and mother now seek a wife for him, and she must be the 
daughter of a Raja. To her father they proceed, and presenting wine, 
they beg his daughter for their son. If he agrees the wine is drunk, 
what is to be given for the girl is asked, and a bargain concluded. 
The articles composing the girls price are taken together with wine to 
her house, and her relations having killed a methin or a pig, they all 
eat of it together. The party who brought the girls price, contend with 
the young men of the village at their games, and if in this contention 
bones are broken, no notice pf it is taken. The games over, the girl 
must go to her husband's house ; with this view she is dressed in all her 
finery, a gong is placed on her head as an umbrella, the hind leg of a 

methin and half of a pig are given to her, and having taken a sip of the 

well fumigated water of the pipe bowl, she parts amidst tears with her 
family. On reaching her husband's house, a feast is given to all 
who went for her. The eldest son on his marriage remains with 
his father, a younger son has a part of his father’s subjects made 
over to him, and sets up for himself. In the manner of obtaining 
a wife there is no difference between the Raja son and his lowest sub- 
ject, except that the latter has not to pay the same high ’price for his 
partner. 

The Koupooees make no distinction between a boy and a girl, 
in the period for ceremonies they perform After its birth, but the 

Khongjais do ; a girl is not allowed to rest for five days but in three 

after its birth, is n%med, and has the other ceremonies performed. Does 
the earlier naming and piercing of the ears of a girl indicate less value 
being attached to gills than to boys ? The salic^ue law rigorously prevails 
amongst the Khonjais, but the influence of woman is great amongst 
them. The wives of some of the Rajas manage ail the affairs of their 
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villages apparently much to the satisfaction of their people, and widows 
during their sons minority, often, without dispute, assume the manage- 
ment of affairs. 

In his notes on North Cachar, Lieutenant Stewart has, I think, made 
a mistake im attaching “ objection” or “ ridicule” to the marriage of 
a Thado or ohingsol with a Changsel or Thlungum. The mother 
of Keoding Kai tlie head of all the Shingsols was a Changsel, and 
so is his wife. The mother of Kooding mang the head of all the 
Khongjais is also a Changsel. I could instance many others, but 
that the heads of tribes would ally themselves with objects of ridicule 
is unlikely. Indeed, I believe the only reason why more alliances 
with the Changsels do not take place, is the high price they de- 
mand for their daughters. But though I dissent from Lieutenant 
Stewart in this, I beg here to express my unfeigned admiration 
generally of that Officer’s description of the Kookies. I quote from 
it : — “ The Kookies” he says “ are a short sturdy race of men with 
a goodly development of muscle. -Their legs are, generally speaking, 
short in comparison to the length of their bodies, and their arms 
long. Their complexion differs little from that of the Bengalee 
and comprises various shades, but the features are most markedly 
dissimilar; the face is nearly as broad as long, and is generally 
round or square, the cheek bones high, broad, and prominent, eyes small 
and qjpaond shaped and the nose short and flat with wide nostrils. The 
women appear more squat than the men even, but are strong and lusty, 
and quite as industrious ami indefatigable as the Naga munen, working* 
hard all day cither at home or in the fields, and accustomed to carry 
heavy loads. The men like the Nagas are inclined to be lazy, though 
not to such an extent as that tribe. They love to sit on high plat- 
forms raised for the purpose in their villages and pass the day in 
conversation and smoking. Men, women, and children all smoke to the 
greatest excess. A Kctokio is hardly ever seen without a pipe in his 
mouth, and one of his few means of calculating time and distanco is 
the number of pipes he smokes. The men smoke a pipe, the bowl 
of which is either made of brass, rudely ornamented, or of the end of a 
small bamboo tube, a reed (it is like a reed but is a bamboo) being let in 
near the knot as a mouthpiece. The women have a bowl with water 
in it attached to their pipes, and the smoke in passing through 



impregnates the water with its fumes. This fumigated water is filled^ 
into little bamboo tubes, and other reservoirs in which it is carried about 
by the men, who occasionally sip of it retaining it in the mouth for 
some time before spitting it out again, and on meeting a friend, hand 
it to him as a mark of courtesy. They also chew tofameo in great 
quantities. They are filthy in person to an inconceivab™degree. A 
cloth round the waist in the fashion of the Koupooees is worn by in- 
dividuals, but generally this is dispensed with, and the only covering 
of the body is a coarse sheet in the disposing of which for the conceal- 
ment of the person they are adepts. They all wear head dresses 
or turbans of cotton cloth or silk, in the folding of which they are very 
expert. The women wrap a scanty strip of cloth round their persons 
sufficient to prevent them from being called naked, over their shoulders 
they throw a sheet or if young wrap it round their bodies under the 
arm pits. They have no head dress but a lu^iriant crop of not 
coarse hair which is parted in the middle and plaited at the sides, 
the plaits being passed round the back of the head aud tied in front 
over the forehead. 

In the internal management of their affairs the Kookies do not 
differ much from the Koupooees ; perhaps, the former are less severe 
iu the punishments they inflict for infringements of morality than the 
latter, an effect I believe of the power of their Rajas, but in other 
matters being in a similar state of civilization they are much^ike. 
Their Rajas have certainly a good deal of power which is at romes 
^misused, but geuerally they are under the necessity of exercising it 
so as not to offend their villagers or offending them, run the chance 
of being deserted by them. A long, period of insecurity has resulted 
in the habit of concealing their valuables in caves or holes dug in tho 
earth, but their grain &c. they store in their villages. Kookie rico is 
of a different aud superior species to that of the other “ J boom” cul- 
tivating tribes, they say it was given to them by Chingtung Kornba, 
Raja of Munnipore, who came amongst them during the wanderings 
enforced on him by the Burmese. If so, their rice is very pTrobably 
that of the Munnipore valley, modified by the alteration of soil and 
climate. Yams and other edible roots, Indian corn, several kinds of 
grain adapted to high altitudes, and pulses of different sorts thfey 
cultivate in large quantities. The Thlungums and Chaugsels are 
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greater rice eaters than the Thados, who again excel in that respect 
the Hankeep clans. They speak with much relish of a peculiar bean 
called “Ga," which, after having been steeped for some days iu a 
running stream, to take away its deleterious properties, is boiled in 
water, the liquid forming an exciting drink without causing intoxica- 
tion. SickflBfe is treated in the Koupooee fashion, fcnd as amongst 
thorn, results sometimes in the slavery of the patient, the “ Mundoo” 
is found under the denomination of “ Lougmul” and this payment for 
the dead is rigorously exacted. 

The Khonjais in temperament differs from the Koupooee, this is 
shown at their rejoicings in their dancing and their music. The danc- 
ing of the Koupooees is of that lively nature which is laborious to its 
practise!*, whilst that of the Khongjai is more sober, they both enjoy 
their own peculiar style of amusement, but perhaps a spectator would 
prefer the Koupooe^danco to that of the Khongjai. If in this he gave 
the Koupooee the palm, it must again be yielded to the Khongjai for 
his minstrelsy. Their “ Illapce,” or old songs are in a dialect differing 
from their present spoken one, and the same is the case with the 
Koupooees. 

“The Kook ics/ J says Lt. Stewart, “are great hunters and are passion- 
ately fond of the sport, looking upon it, next to war, as the noblest exercise 
for man. They kill tigers, deer and small game, by means of poisoned 
arrows. The bow is a small one made of bamboo, and very slightly bent, 
the filing boing manufactured of bark. The arrow, the head of which has 
a barbed iron point, is about eighteen inches long, being drawn to the 
chest and not the ear, and therefore delivered with no great force the 
destructive effect lying chiefly iu the poisou. With such au instrument, 
the great art iu hunting lies in stealthily approaching the animal near 
enough to deliver the arrow with effect, aud following it up after 
being wounded to the spot where it is found lying dead. In this the 
Kookies excel, being able to prowl about the jungle as noiselessly as 
tig^r cats, and being equal to North American Indians in distinguishing 
tracks.” The elephant falls to the poisoned spear ^dropped on him from 
a tree in his path, aud I have kuoyvn them attack him, as Dr. Livingstone 
describes, his party to have done with common hand-spears, but their 
original methods of capturing this much coveted animal are being 
deserted for the more sure and destructive means of fire-anna The 
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capture of an elephant, tiger, bear, wild hog, or any savage wil<f|| 
beast, is followed by a feast in propitiation of its manes, and the capturer 
obtains a name. 

Their customs, on occurrence of a death, are much the same as 
amongst the Koupooees, but they are less careful about the. preparation 
of the lost receptacle of the dead. In their own hills, whavLt. Stewart 
states was usual, namely “ that the bodies of wealthy men, or of Rajahs* 

“ are dried over a slow fire until the flesh gets smoked and hardened 
“ to the bone, they are then dressed and laid out, and kept in this way 
“ for a month or two before being finally deposited in the earth. During 
“ the whole of this time, the hospitality in the house of mourning is 
“ unbounded ;methius, cows, buffaloes, horses, pigs, goats, and dogs, being 
“ slain in numbers to feast the guests, poitions of the flesh being likewise 
“ sent to distant villages where any friends of the family may reside/' 
The hea Is of all the animals slaiu, together with those of enemies are 
placed under the body, during the interval that elapses before it is buried, 
in the belief, that in another world, all those thus treated become the 
property of the deceased, hence the profusion of animals killed, and 
hence those sanguinary expeditions from which formerly so many 
suffered. 

In their owrr hills, the Khongjais describe themselves to have been 
most healthy, and unacquainted with several diseases from which since 
their arrival in these parts they have suffered fearfully. The j^nall 
pox has done fearful havoc amongst them, and should that disease or 
the cholera appear in a village, it is scattered more effectually than it 
would be by an attack of its southern enemies. Tim person attacked by 
small pox is not approached by any. lie is put away by people who 
have had the disease into the jungle by himself, some food and water are 
placed beside him, and he is left to Providence. 

Their attention to genealogy, the distinction of clans, and the respect 
paid to their seniors, 1 have noticed. Out of this may have sprung the 
only exclusiveness shown by the Khonjai, namely, in the point of who 
would be entitled to jise his comb and whose comb he might use. This* 
though amongst them a very important matter, 1 cannot find to have 
any religious importance attached to it, but there is an indication 
of the superior rank in respect of descent or by connection, or of 
the estimation in which an individual is held or holds himself to 
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^be found in the persons to whom he would refuse his comb, or 
amongst whom his comb is common. 

The tribe named Kamsol is really Khongjai, they being descendants 
of the Mangvoong clan. They have been long in subjection to Munnipore, 
and want the independent look and bearing of the congenerous tribes, 
who have more recently come under dominion, but in their lan- 
guage, habits and customs there is no difference. 

The whole of the people in a large tract in the South-east have* 
received the name of Anal-Narnfau from the two largest villages amongst 
them. These people say, they came from a position South of their 
present one, and they celebrate in their songs the beauties of the land 
of their origin. In personal appearance they are much like Khongjais, 
with whom though they are at deadly feud, they appear to have affinity. 
The Anals, in more immediate connection with Munnipore, have been 
corrupted so far as to have given up many of their former customs. They 
have now no longer amongst them hereditary chiefs, hut the villages 
in the interior retain their old habits and hereditary heads. Their houses 
are made like those of the Khongjais, and in their social usages theie 
is but little difference. From its birth every male child is called “motd,” 
and every female one “keenoo,” their ears are pierced at the annual 
festival for this purpose, and a distinguishing name is added to the mote 
or keenoo, but for this there does not appear to be any fixed time, or parti- 
cularity as to the name to be given. Their marriages are effected much 
in the same way as those of the Khongjais. After the first application 
for their daughter, if the parents consent and drink of the wine brought, 
the young mnn goes to tho girl’s father’s house as accepted husband. 
After this the young man, four different times, feasts the brides family, 
at the fourth feast they settle what is to be given finally for the girl ; 
the rich giving acqording to their means, and the poorer according to 
their, not less however than a pig and piece of iron one cubit long. 
The want of eye-brows ami eye-lashes is amongst this people admired, 
and. the young men to render themselves attractive carefully extract 
them. , 

Aimole, Kom, Koireug, Chote, Pooroom, Muntuk, Karum are all 
evidently only varieties of the Kookie stock. The Kom at oue time was 
a powerful tribe, and their chief village not very long ago contained so 
many as six hundred houses. They bordered on the Khongjais, and 



though the two tribes were connected by intermarriage, their feuds wore 
frequent and bloody. Several Khongjai villages paid them tribute. 
Amongst tho Koms, the villages which have more largely intermarried 
with the Khongjai?, have adopted in all particulars Khongjai usages 
even to the prejudices of the comb, whilst those that have kept more 
to themselves retain their own. The heads of the pure ICom villages ap- 
pear elective, and to have no great power or perquisites. Their customs 
# too, are much the same as those of the Koupooees. Of the Aimole, 
Koireng, Chote, Pooroom, Muntuk, and Karum tribes, there are now but 
small remnants. In personal appearance they are all much alike, aud 
in their customs, there is no striking difference. Tho Cheroo again, 
though he speaks a language in affinity with these tribes, and lives in 
houses made after their fashion, as he dresses his hair liko and approaches 
in habits to a part of the Songboos, appears to form the connecting 
link with them and the southern tribes. 

In the same way, on the eastern side, the Murring seems to connect 
the tribes of the South with the Tangkool which fuses into the Loohoopa. 
The Murring was not long ago a numerous tribe. It is now represented 
by nine small villages. Amongst all the tribes we havo yet noticed, the 
Mimniporees are spoken of as a younger branch of themselves, but the 
Murrings say the place of the origin of a portion of their tribe is tho 
part of the Munnipore capital at present called “ 1 [auburn Maruk,” arid 
that another portion took their origiu at Lcisaug Kong, a village in the 
valley some seven or eight miles South of the capital. The Murriugs tio 
their hair up in front like a horn, and I may observe that the state head- 
dress of the Munniporees is adorned with a protuberance of tho same 
sort, they have their hereditary Koolpoo and KoiHakpa. Of the two, tho 
Koolpoo is the greater, these Officers liavo no revenue from the village, 
but at feasts, they have a portion of tho flesh arid the first of the wine. 
Amongst them, the distinctions of families — tho, Koomul Looang, &c. 
are strictly observed, and tho prohibitions against marriage of members # 
of the same family rigidly enforced. The regulated paymont for a wife 
is three gongs or twq methins, in fault of which, the first child born 
becomes a slave. Run-away matches are made, but the regulated pay- 
ment is not on that account relaxed. Adultery, theft, &c. are punished 
as amongst the Koupooees. Every male-child is “Moba” and every 
female one “Tebee” ; to distinguish them, when they grow up, any 
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other name is added. For piercing the ears of their children they have 
no stated time, but do it as it suits their convenience. To erect a pile 
of stones is considered a meritorious act. The individual who does this 
must be rich, for on such occasions six methins are expended, but, from 
the hope that their names will live as long as the mounds erected by 
them, the methins are not grudged. A Murring must not think of 
white washing the front wall of his house (which is of boards) unless 
he can give a feast for which six methins are kjlled. And the young* 
men of the village, who assemble together like the Koupooees, cannot 
have a rejoicing of their clubs, under an expenditure of four methina 
These are the only festivals they have, and unless the village be very 
rich they can occur but seldom, their customs at a death and the manner 
of burial are like those of the Koupooees. The advantages of facility 
of communication they appear to have felt. Good roads, now mostly 
all covered with jungle, connected their villages and led to the plain. 

The tribe next to the Murring, the Tangkool, though still a numer- 
ous one, was formerly much more numerous and flourishing than it is 
at present. This tribe occupies houses such as those of the Murring, 
which resemble in appearance those of Munniporees. Many of them 
also dri'ss their hair as the Murrings do, but the majority crop it. 
Amongst the Tangkools, the offices of Koollakpa and Koolpoo are here- 
ditary. The Koollakpa is entitled to the heads of all game caught. 
At feasts and elsewhere ho and the Koolpoo occupy the seats of honor, 
but, otherwise their offices are unprofitable. They have festivals similar 
to those of the Koupooees in all respects. They bury their dead in the 
same fashion, but the strict prohibitions against intermarriage have no 
existence amongst them. On the marriage of his son, the father becomes 
a person of secondary importance in the house, and is obliged to remove 
to the front part pf it. In dress, the men and women resemble the 
Koupooees. The men, however, though like their neighbours having the 
pendent cloth in front, would consider themselves naked unless tightly 
through an ivory ring was drawn the foreskin. On occasions of rejoicing 
and in war, the Tangkools wear a head dress of wicker work having Hi 
front a brass disc or cymbal, and dangling on each side the hair of 
enemies killed. 

From the Tangkool we pass into the Loohoopa, the fiercest and 
one of the most numerous of the tribes around Muunipore. As with 
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;he other tribes they have suffered from the dominance of Munni- 
e, and their villages nearest the valley, from being more exposed to 
Munniporee interference, have all been deserted, but the villages in 
the interior are still large, and in consequence of the bold, courageous 
character of the people not lightly interfered with. The state of active 
feud which seems to be the one natural to these hill tribes, is amongst 
the Loohoopas perfectly developed, and free of foreign interference they 
devote the whole of their energies to the*prosecution of their quarrels ; 
when the quarrel is of the bitterest nature, they kill one another 
wherever and however they can, and in such case the killing of a woman 
or child is more esteemed than the killing of a man. But where 
the passions are not so much roused, the belligerents, by mutual agree- 
ment, confine themselves to certain fixed bounds, within which if able, 
they may kill one another. In these their less fierce quarrels, their 
women and children pass and re-pass to tho scene of conflict uninjured. 
The Loohoopa has an unusually long spear which ho uses in a manner 
he alone can. With this and his shield he is ready for any encounter, 
and with these weapons he has subjocted all the Tangkools though they, 
in addition to the spear, are armed with the bow and poisoned arrow. 
Not only is he feared by his congeners, but the people on the Burmese 
side of the hills os far as the Ningthee tremble at his name, and with 
reason, for they have suffered much at his hands, and a Burmese detach- 
ment of 700 men sent to punish him was cut up to a man. The Loo- 
hoopa is of superior stature to the tribes around him. Ho wears his 
hair in a peculiar style, shaving it off on either side and leaving a ridge 
on the top like that of a helmet, His head dress in war is like that 
of the Tangkools, and when it is donned he looks most ferocious. As 
ornaments of one of these head dresses I have seen dangling from its 
sides the tresses of seven slaughtered women. 

Amongst them one village holds several others in subjection, exact- 
ing from them tribute of cloth, &c., and so well supplied have some of 
them been that they boast their women' never make cloth. In addition 
# this, should their ^services be required by the dominant village, they 
supply contingents for any fight. They have their hereditary village 
chief, he has no great influence, but receives a leg of every animal killed 
for a feast, with the first of the wine ; and one day in the season, if he 
asks it, the village assists him in his cultivation. In their customs, ro- 
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joicings and festivals, they are similar to the Koupooees, but whilst like 
them and all the other tribes they pay for their wives, they choose them 
fur themselves, refusing in such matters to be guided by others: WhA 
the eldest sou has brought home his wife, it is the signal for his father 
and mother, and the other members of the family, to quit for a new 
home, where they live until the marriage of the second son, when they 
again have to move. Their houses they construct entirely of fir, walling 
them and roofing them with boards of that wood. Amongst all the 
tribes it is customary to hang up in their houses, as ornaments, the heads 
of all animals, even of the fish, they may have killed; this the Loohoopas 
a lso do, but a house is, in their opinion, bare which has not hanging in 
it a festoon of h uman heads. 

The system of cultivation amongst them is superior to that of the 

other tribes, being on terraces which are watered by streams issuing 
* 

from the side of the hill above them. To manure these terraces all the 
dung of the village is carefully collected in a reservoir, through which 
the water being permitted to flow, the dung is distributed in the pro- 
cess of irrigation over all the land. The crops are abundant, but each 
man does not raise enough for himself, and those who are badly off, 
work for their more fortunate neighbours. Yearly parties of their poor 
come down to the Muimipore valley to dig ditches and tanks. These 
works they prefer doing on contract, and the energy with which they 
execute them is extraordinary. In the heat of the day they work 
stark naked, considering themselves with the ring on (they wear it as 
the Taukools do) in nothing more than undress. However ill off they 
may be, none of them become slaves. To such a degree is the idea of 
slavery hateful to them, that on occasion of inability to release his 
children, who had been captured in resistance to the state, and 
sold as slaves, their father coming down from the hills, slew them both, 
and carried away with him their heads. Since then it has not been 
attempted to make any Loohoopas slaves. The Loohoopas in the 
far North being more warlike arc much feared by those South of them. 
The women of the former are tatooed, and are much sought for by tflfe 
southern men, because, however fierce may be their feuds, a tatooed 
woman always goes unscathed, fear of the dire vengeance which would 
bo exacted by her northern relations were she injured, giving her this 
immunity. 



West jf the Loohoopas are the Mow and Murain tribes. They 
state themselves to be of one common stock, but they are at deadly 
feud though closely allied by intermarriage. They have two festivals 
in the year like the two principal ones ft* the Koupooees. Ears 
pierced in cold weather as it suits convenience. The houses of the 
Mow tribe are gable-ended and the walls are high ; those of tho 
Murams are the counterparts of the Koupooees. In both tribe9 the 
young men never sleep at home, but at their clubs where they keep 
their arms always in a state of readiness. Amongst tho Murams, 
the married men even sleep at the resorts of tho bachelors, a custom 
resulting from their sense of insecurity from attack. Tho distinc- 
tions of families and the strict rules we have seen amongst other tribes 
against the marriages of members of the same family are observed 
amongst both the Mows and Muram*. For a wife it is usual to give 
something, but the great expenditure of men, Especially amongst the 
Murams, has made women exceed greatly the men, and a wife can 
easily be obtained for a khes or coarse cloth. Adultery is punished, 
as it is amongst the Koupooees. Theft is of ordinary occurrence* 
and is not, amongst these tribes or the Loohoopas, even considered 
disgraceful. If the things stolen are found, they are taken back, if 
not, it might be dangerous to accuse a man of theft. The wholo of 
the Mow tribe is under 0110 chief. The tribe is comprised in twelve 
villages, none of which consists of less than one hundred houses, and 
one of which numbers four hundred. From each house the chief 
receives oue basket of rice. The Murams are con find to one large 
village of perhaps 900 houses ; there was formerly another village, 
but it has been destroyed. In the single village of the Murams, there 
are two chiefs. For this singulairty they a mount thus: — A former 
chief had two sons, of whom the younger, who was the greater warrior, 
desired to usurp the place of his elder brother. He urged his father 
to give him the chief-ship. The old chief afraid of his youngest son, 
and unable to give up the birth-right of the eldest, determined on a 
^stratagem. He toki his eldest son to go and secretly to bring home 
the head of an enemy. This having been done, the old chief 
summoned his sons, and giving each a packet of provisions, desired 
them to proceed in such directions as they chose in search of enemies, 
for he who brought in first the head of au enemy should be King. 



The brothers took their leave, the youngest proceeding where he 
thought he would soonest procure a head, the eldest bending his steps 
to where he had concealed the one already taken. This he brought out 
of its concealment, and pftceeded with it in triumph through the village. 
Nor was the youngest long in returning with a head, but having been 
preceded by his brother, the chief-ship was decleared to be the right of the 
eldest. This however did not satisfy the younger son, he persisted in being 
called chief, and the matter was compromised by both being allowed to 
remain one as the great, the other as the little chief, neither of them has any 
fixed revenue. Hut the village, when it is necessary makes the great 
chiefs house, and they give him the hind leg of all game caught ; the 
little chief has no right to anything, the houses in his vicinity, however, 
do at times give him a leg of game. Formerly no one was allowed to 
plant his rice until tho great chief allowed it or had finished his plant- 
ing. This mark of fciperiority is not at present allowed by the little 
chief who plants without reference to his superior. There are many 
prohibitions in regard to the food, animal and vegetable, the chief 
should cat, and the Murams say the chief’s post must ho a very uncom- 
fortable one. In sickness they make small offerings to the deities, or 
givo a feast to the poor of tho village, but their priests or priestesses 
are not respected sufficiently to make them, as amongst the Koupooees, 
reduce themselves to destitution by their offerings. Slavery is unknown 
amongst thorn. They cultivate in the same manner as the Loohoopas, 
on terraces. 

The next tribe Meoyangkhang is composed of nine villages situated to 
the South of tho Murams. It partakes more of the character of 
Koupooees than of its northern neighbours. The Meeyangkhang 
village is celebrated for its fine terraces for cultivation. This tribe does 
not keep slaves, but I believe, some of its members buy them with the 
view of gaining a profit from their sale. Each village has its chief, 
a chief in nothing but name. Amongst the nine villages composing 
this tribe is that of Tunggal which claims to be the birth place of the 
establisher of the present Munnipore dynasty. This, tribe, the Murams 
and Mows, do not go bare behind, but wear a black cloth round them 
like a tight dhotea. This cloth is ornamented with rows of cowrie shells. 

North of the Mow tribe, and often at feud with it, lies the Gnamei, 
or as it is known in Assam and Cachar, the Angamee tribe. These 
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people are known by their blood-thirsty attacks on their weaker 
neighbours, attacks which attracted the attention of the British Govern- 
ment, and led to ineffectual endeavours for their prevention. “ The 
Angamees,” says Lieutenant Stewart, have no recognized head or chief 
although they % elect a spokes-man who, to all intents and purposes, is 
powerless and irresponsible; hence the great difficulty we have had in 
dealing with this tribe, the arrangements made with the spokes-man 
being set at nought by the villagers.” The Gnameis are a numerous, 
but fortunately for their weak neighbours, a tribe disunited by feuds. 
The more powerful villages hold the others in subjection and exact 
tribute from them. 

“The Angamees have not only displayed great enterprise in war, 
but they are also remarkable among the tribes for their love of com- 
merce. Many of them find their way down to the marts in Cachar 
and Assam, some proceed as far as Gowhatti, Sylhet and Dacca, and 
some have even gone as far as Calcutta in pursuit of trade. They 
bring down from their hills ivory, wax and cloths manufactured from 
the nettle fibre, and take up in exchange salt, brass-wire, shells, gun- 
powder, &c. &c. They fully appreciate the superiority of fire-arms over 
other weapons, and have succeeded in providing themselves with a 
considerable number of muskets which they use with effect.” 

The Gnamei in customs and manners resemble the Koupooee, and 
in dress the Mow tribe, but he ties up his hair behind with a quantity of 
thread which they do not. 

The domestic animals of the hill-people are buffaloes, cows, methins 
or gayals, goats, pigs, cats, dogs and the common fowl. Of the 
buffaloe, there is a sprinkling through all the tribes, but it is in no 
great quantity amongst any. The cow is in great number amongst 
the Gnamei, part of the Quoireng and Meeyangkhang, the Mow, Mur- 
am and Loohoopa tribes, but no where else. The methin or gayal is 
net found where the cow is, but amongst all the other tribes, especial- 
ly the Murrings and Khongjais. The goat is common to all; of it there 
are various breeds, fboth short-haired and long. The pig also is com- 
mon to all and of various kinds. Of cats, many are not seen in the 
hill-villages, and what are seen, are skeletons. Dogs are plentiful, 
and of various kinds, the dog of the Loohoopas being the best, or, 
indeed, I may say a very fine animal. Amongst the Khongjais, many 
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clogs are expended in sacrifices; all the tribes cat them, and the manner 
of putting them to death is beating with bludgeons. “ But" applying to 
them the remarks of Goldsmith on another people “ among this bar- 
barous and brutal people scarce anything that has life comes amiss, 
and they may well take up with a dog, since they consider toads, lizards, 
and even the flesh of the tiger itself as a dainty." 

Of wild animals, almost every kind is to be found in the hills, 
and their cliace is a chief occupation of the hill-men. The elephant, 
rhinoceros, tiger, bear, wild hog, the elk and various other deer, the 
wild buffaloe, wild cow, and the wild goat are all mot with in the dense 
forests that clothe the mountains. But, those are not the only deni- 
zens of the mountain-forests, they literally swarm with animal-life, 
and whilst by nature these animals* prey on one another, the hill-man 
preys on them all. There is nothing almost he does not eat, and the 
methods he uses for the capture of his prey, whether bird, beast, insect, 
or reptile, are evidences of his possessing great ingenuity. Fish abound 
in every stream, and at the proper season are caught in great numbers. 

Our knowledge of the geology of the country occupied by these 
tribes, has not, since Captain Pemberton wrote his Report on the 
Eastern Frontier, been in the least improved. The universal preva- 
lence of dense .and impervious forests, extending from the summits 
of the mountains to their bases, ho observes, lias restricted observa- 
tions to those portions that have been laid bare by the action of 
the torrents, and to some few of the most conspicuous peaks and ridges. 
In tint portion of the tract which extends between Munnipore and 
Cachar, a light and friable sand-stone of brown colour and a red fer- 
ruginous clay, are found to prevail on the lower heights. On reaching 
the more lofty elevations, these are succeeded by slate of so soft and 
friable a uature, as in many instances to be little more than an indu- 
rated clay ; it is distinctly stratified in very thin layers which generally 
dip slightly to the southward. Petrifactions of the different species of 
woods growing on the borders of the nullahs are very numerous. 
Among the central ranges, he states, West of Munnipore, lime-stone has 
been found cropping out from the banks of the streams, and it has 
since th$n been found in tho North, South, and East The rocks found 
on the hills between the Munnipore and Kubbo valleys are, on the 
Munnipore side, composed of different varieties of sand-stone and slate, 
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more or les3 compact in its structure. On the Kubbo side horn blende 
and iron-stone are found with agalmatolile and fullers earth which 
are dug from the ground not far from Morch. North of Munnipore 
the rocks become more solid and compact ; ami the great central ridge 
about where the Gnamei tribe dwells is composed of bard grey gra- 
nular slate at the ridge, having about the base boulders of granite. 

If, as seen, we are but imperfectly acquainted with the external 
geological features of this tract, we cannot pretend to any knowledge 
of its internal mineral resources. Fat gas* a issue from parts of thd 
range near Kubbo, and that these have been seen on fire, 1 have be^n 
informed, but whither these gases issue from coal, or have some other 
cause, has not been ascertained. Gold is said to have been found in 
the Valley of Munnipore, washed down, it was supposed, from tho 
mountains, and two lumps of that^ptal aro said to have been procured 
from amongst the Loohoo{jp,s, but tho northern tribes deny the fact., and 
there is doubt whether cupidity has not magnified some substance of 
small value into a precious one. Iron is tho metal most prized amongst 
the tribes, but of its existence as an ore, none of them are aware, and 
they derive their supplies of it from Munnipore, Kubbp, and Cachar. 
Gold has no value amongst thorn, and not long ago tho Gnameis eveu, 
who are distinguished for their trading energy did not know tho value 
of silver. Amongst the northern tribes, brass and bell-metal aro prized 
of brass they wear collars, and have discs of bell-metal on their head 
dresses, but where they came from originally they known not. And 
among the remaining tribes gougs and other articles of bell-metal are 
found, but whence they have come they are equally ignorant. 

Neither have the products of the vegetahm kingdom received any 
thing more than cursory attention. That they are varied is evident to 
the most casual observation, but the different species composing tho 
whole have never been fixed or even attempted to be examined. Tho 
existence of the tea-plant was long ago known, but its being in tho 
abundance that it is was only lately ascertained. The prosj^ect of pro- 
fit gave keenness to the search 4 ffr the tea-plant, and doubtless the samo 
cause will yet bring tf light valuable products hitherto unknown. The 
presence of gum and resin bearing trees, the former in abundance, is 
noticeable by all, and the Khongjais or Kookies have brought us to the 
knowledge of trees producing varnish similar to that of japan, and which 
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can be planted as the plantations in that country are said to be. The 
banjo people uses medicinally the bark of a tree, which from its taste 
they name “ bitter tree” and all of them cure their spear wounds and 
bruises, by applications of the leaves of plants having healing properties. 
A blue dye is extracted from, I believe, wild indigo, a red one from a 
creeper, and from the root of a plant which seems well diffused through 
the hills. Auother creeper affords them the means of catching fish by 
its poisonous or stupifying effects upon them when steeped in any 
Htream they may havo dammed up. Immense tracts are covered with 
bamboos of that sort which particularly suits the hill-man's cultivation ; 
and this very useful plant is found of every variety. Of the cane, too, 
there are many varieties, and some are of prodigious length. Without the 
cane, the passage of the hill streams during the rains would scarcely 
be effectiblo. Timber trees are ^pitiful, but those only near the 
Cachar Frontier have any oorainercial value, there jarool, nagesur, 
cham, ana, toon are found. Besides these, in the mountains are 

found oak, fir, ash, walnut, teak and kbit of which the last affords 

% — 

a black varnish different from the one before-mentioned. I could 
mention by their Munniporeo names many other kinds of trees, but the 
doing so would convoy no information of the species to which they 
belong, suffice it therefore to say, that there are many others which 
are much used in house-building, and are very durable. 

If, as with the metals, the hill-man was dependent for his salt 
on the supplies of that necessary which he urght procure from abroad, 
he would constantly suffer from its want, but, by a pretty general 
distribution of salt-springs throughout the hills, a beneficient Providence 
testifies his goodness to their inhabitants. Besides his salt, condiments, 
other thau pepper and ginger, which he raises plentifully, are not re- 
quired by tho hill-man. In average seasous, he can raise for himself 
a sufficiency of rice, his herds, and the chace supply him with animal 
food, and all that he wants more is clothing to defend him from the 
vicissitudes of the seasous. The quantity of clothing required is not 
much, but little as it is, it has necessitated the cultivation of cotton 
and the manufacture from it of cloth. In making cloth, the Chotd, 
Pooroom, Aimole, Murring, and some of the Tangkool tribes surpass 
all the rest All of them make earthen vessels for cooking in, and 
their baskets and other articles, made either of strips of bamboo or 



cane, are made ingeniously, and are admirably adapted to the purposes 
for which they are made. 

Such are the tribes around Munnipore, and such the country in- 
habited by them. Tfie latter is very fruitful and capable of improve- 
ment, but in the words of Captain Pemberton, “ the state of society of 
the former is wholly , incompatible with any mental impijgfement, or 
any advance iii the arts. They pursue the same unvarying course of 
employment, felling timber, and tilling the ground assiduously during 
the season of cultivation, and after their crops are reaped, either resign 
themselves to the unrestrained indulgence of feasting and dancing, or 
to planning expeditions against the villages of some less powerful 
tribe/' Amongst them all there is a more or less faint idea of a 
future life, and of rewards and punishments for virtue or misconduct, but 
the greatest misconduct is, the forgiveness of an injury, the first virtue, 
revenge, and the killing of a fellow creature is thought of with as little 
compunction as would be the killing of a fowl. 

Before the connection of the British Government with that of 
Munnipore took place, the latter, not to speak of exerting influence* over 
the trrhes, was unable to protect the inhabitants of the valley from tlieir 
aggressions, or to resist their exactions of black mail, and even after the 
conclusion of peace with Burma, and the fixation of a boundry for Munni- 
porc, the majority of the tribes were independent, and known to us little 
more than by name. With the assistance of the arms and ammunition 
given to Munnipore by the British Government, some of the tribes have 
been thoroughly, the northern ones partially, reduced, and tho attacks of 
the latter on the bordering Burmese have led to apprehensions of tho 
interruption of the general peace of the Frontier. But tho presence in 
Munnipore of a representative of the British Government, lias preserved 
the peace, and by degreos, through his influence, tho tribes have been 
brought to forego aggressions on Kubbo. The peace of the Frontier, tho 
object of greatest political importance^ has been gained, but the philan- 
thropist would desire more, and a strong and honest Government would 
endeavour to repress the feuds and ameliorate the condition of the tribes. 
Their feuds, however, are, to the weak government of Munnipore, a 
source of strength, and afford a means of extortion which suits their 
dishonesty. Of their improvement, therefore, I see no prospect, unless 
by a moral regeneration, and that I fear is not to be effected 







appendix NO- £• 


Comparative Vocabulary of the Munniporee, Undro, Sengmai. Chairel, Meey- 
nng, Koupooee Pooecron, ICoupooco Songboo, Quoireng, Khoonggoee, Phudang, 
Koopoine, Tukaimee, A1 urain, Marring, Anal Nauifau, ICookic, Burmese and Shan 
languages. 

The words of the Comparative Vocabulary hero given, are the same as those 
contained in that appended to Lieutenant Stewart’s account of the tribes in Northern 
Caehar published in the transactions of the Asiatic Society. 

The language of the tribe, designated by Lieutenant Stewart Aroong, is spoken 
by all the Naga tribes as far as the Koupooee* and IJuoirengs, and by adopting his 
vocabulary, I thought, I might by amplifying the range of comparison increase its 
interest. 

In its preparation I have taken much pains, but the car is deceptive, and mis- 
takes, though not I believe egregious ono«i, may have crept in. 

The Undro, Sengmai, Chair el and Meevang languages are spoken by Looes in 
tlio Valley of Munnipore, of which the Undrd^Wl Sengmai people claim to have been the 
original inhabitants. The Shan language is also spoken by Lores who inhabit a few 
villages, and wer<s brought originally from Kubbo. The Kubbo Shan language differs 
from that of the Shans to the East of Burma considerably. It will bo observed that 
there is some difference between the Kookie words given by me, and those given by 
Lieutenant Stewart. Those I have given are the Thodo proper, whereas some ot 
those given by Lieutenant Stewart arc of the Shingsol or -flier dialects of the Thado. 
J may also observe that the Angamio Naga language given by Lieutenant Stewart is 
not the Angamie proper, but a dialect of it. 

a — is pronounced as in Itafian. 
e-~ ,, ,, I)o. 

i — „ „ short, 

o — „ ,, as in “ Tone/' 

w— i „ ft “Fun." 

tk — always has the 4 aspirated, except in Burmese where it is 
pronounced as in “ theme.*' 
gh — is pronounced as the Persian “ Ghain.” 

a 
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Sppentotx No. 15. 


The Khonjais or Kookiea derive the descent of their present ( hief Kooding Mang 
from their ancestor Thado as given below. The attention ot this tribe to thoir 
genealogy is curious, and the circumstance of the Munnipovees preserving in each family 
a “ mei-hau-ror or genealogical tree is a coincidence of custom worthy of notice. 


Thado. 


V 

Thado’s son Thaloon. 

•# * . 

„ a* 

•f > 0-' 

./A> . 

jfj / 


c-s ^ 

“ * 


Thaloon’fl sons Elinoon . . . • 





o' 

Elmoon's son IN ingel. 

// 



/V 

oV. 0 

Kingel's sons Ningsong « . 


Doolhoon. 

Ningsong’s son Songtong. 



Songtong’ m son Yaked. 


ii 

Yakcel’s son Silthau. 

/■* 

f 

SiJtlmuV son s Kiltong .... 



Kiltong’s son Tlilauseen. 

♦ s 

o' 

K \ 


Tlilauscon’s son Tongloon. 

v vv ' 
// 

J £ 


TongloonV sons Moon tom . . 

V * 


Moontoin's son Tomhil. 



ThtnlulV unnu Tjiinnfdtii* 1 

ATitnni'aii 

1 i-klll > |f| 

Loontong. no issue. 

// 





Moon van, no issue. 

** 



- $ 



^ >» 


Yelhan’s sona Henmang.. 



Henmang’s sons Ilauton , . 




Itauwon. Hauhoop. 

Keeuikoop. Kvlet. ) uM,udu nit. 

Hauton’s sons Mangthoo.. 





Ill 


M&ngthoo’s sons Tungotung. Yeloon. 

Tungotung’s sons Toosong ...Mangmingtiing Letkoolool. 

Toosong’s son Kooding Mang, the present Chief, 

, ThadAiad two brothers, Chongloi and Hungseon. There are many Chonglois 
in existence, and a few of the Hongsecn clan. 



English.™ j Munniporeo. Undro and Sengmai. Chairel. 


Meeyang. 


Smoke 

Bun 

Moon 

Star 

Lightning 

Thunder 

Bain 

Bainbow 

Mountain 

Plain 

Biver 

Jungle 

Stone 

Wood 

Gold 

Silver 

Iron 

Brass 

Copper 

Bay 

Bight 

Year 

Month 

Light 

Darkness 

God 

Demon 

Man 

Woman 

Boy 

Girl 

i Animal 
Bird 
Jnseot 
Friend 
Enemy 
Father 
Mother 


... Mei 
... Ising 

... Lei pak ... 

... Noongsit 
... Nong thau leipak 
... Lei cliil 

... Leichilthaba ... 

... Meikhoo ' ... 
... Nooineet ... 

... Tha 

... Tuvval pee ehak ... 
... Nong thang kooppa 
... Nong kong ba ... 
... Nong 

... Choom thang ... 

... Ohing 
... Turn pak 
... Towel 
... Na-ruk 

... Noong ... 

... Siug ■ 

— Sunna^jJ 

... HoopaX 
... Yot 

... Peetrai/## 

... Koree 

... Noonioetin,nong... 
... A hing 

... Chuliee, koorn ... 

... Tha 

... Angalbn 

... A mum ba 

... Lai, soorarel « . 

. • Lai saroi 

... Nipti, niee 

... Noopee 

... Nipauiha 

... Noopee niha 

.. Sa 

... Oochdk 

... Til kang 

*• Maroop 

... Lai . 

... Pa4gjr. 

.. Ma^5 


Wal 

m 

Ka 

Noongseet 

Ilarung 

Leichil 

Leichil tepme Leichil 

phroomo... 

Walklioo walhoo... 

Chameet 
Sa tlm 
•Sangun see 

Bangui! keeneeo Choogoone 

Ilarungliftko ... 

Ilarung myo 

Sangunchoolo Choon- 

tangkanto... 

Kontak 
Turn pak 
ToorOl 
Sauwak 
Torong 

Phol ......Kajuk 

Kundoonongjl/r<Aa4a> fc 1 

On Ngon 1 

Son 4L.S61 

PheetraiA 

Koree 

Chameet Nik noong 

8a nuk 

Koorn 

iSatha 

Ngando do.. Thee mughn 

Mnmgo do .Nuko 

Soorarel Lai 

Lai saroi 

Tecksahora Teekhora 

Teeksu 

Teeksahoj:asa...Sajee hora 

Toekaa yahoou. Bajee yahoo 

Sou 

Oojeek sa 
hotong 
Ke maroop 
Ka 

A pa A po 

A m4 >ij 


Phul ..t 

Dee ... 

Phumboo 
Ilool 

A lung kong 
A loom mai 

Aloommai rungade 
Phulkhoo 
Sal jf 
Ut 

Tawal pcechak ... 
Nongthang 
A lung kong hupne 
Nong 

Choom thang 
Mol 

Tiinipak 

Toorool 

Phunsang karuk 
Noo.igkil 
Phool 
rSnnnaA * 
’ltoopa£ 

Thir < . 

PeetraiSp 

Koree 

Allium 

Lungai 

Cha hoi 

LCt 

Angalba 

Lungai ... 

Lunipoo 

Ditto 

Pas ul 

Tha loi 

Pasul sa 

Tha loi sa 

Ngurn, 

Phoo 

Til 

Na loi 

Lai \ .. 

Apha 4a 
Au 


Jee S 

PaneeJb . .. l 
M ateevJcan 
Bo .. | 

Pa kan - •• 
Meg^kan } }K&S | 

i Kowa^tunJ jS .. 

Dooina^#S4£ 

Belee kan 
Chat kail 
Tara^ 

Duu jm kelo 
! Din kangoojurur 
Boron Qfrf. • 

, Phei^lhonoo^au/J 
Theng ra 
Turn pa kan 
Sura kan . * 

BonQcaiyA •• ; 

llil go .. j 

Darau 
, lioonaA 

Koopa^, 

If 1 ?*/ .. 

, Pectrai£ 

K.iree .. 

i^dunJly 
■ Rat es&Jlfu 
. Bos ur lean 
. M a Jenny /ft 
Nga lose 
. IMainpse 
.iDeojKtf 

. ! DeoX/C 
. | MooneegoAJf ••• 

. jJelugo 
. ; Pooaoolee 
. Je la sogoonee ... 

. Pahoo 
. Pa keeya 
. Pokf. 

. Ooda 
. Lalphum 
. Apavtfk. 

. Baee 7 




Vocabulary. 


Kocfoosk. 


Pooee ron. 


Songboo, 


Leeyang. 


Khooug goee. 


Kwa butaie 
K wa bureeye 


Rum mon 


IE 


Dooee Kwa 
Ku inung luk 

IjOOllg 

Thing 

Kadiak 


R 

T 

K 

K 

Si 


Tha khufc 
Ran barGe 
Jin barOe 


Ka p&i ya 
Ka mei ya 
Ka pai Baja 
Ka mei aa ja 


Tnmp noon 


ai 
Dooee 
Kundee 
M pOn 

Ting book kundee 
Mong 

Along kai butd 

Mai khau 
Nai meek 
Boo 

Pan chong 
Pong »ing 
Ting kiin 
I ing 

Pong sing 

Thing 

Taiyang 

Toorel 

. | Ting noi ding 

i Thing 
. | Kudiak 
Kaphoot 
Tun 
Peetrai 
Koreetuu 
Kulal 
Yem bung 
Ting koom 
Boo 

Ngangt6 . 

Yingtd 

Ka 

. Ghari mai 
, Too mai 
. Ghan lau na 
. Too mai lau na 
Yun 
Kooee 

Oongkoo pooee 
Heir oop 
Dree • 

A poo*A* 

A pooee 


Ohul yoo kee 
Ala n um jee yoo 
Tutto 


Tana gee 
Mu rooce gee 


Thu ghan .. 

M ureek 

Ting ka lik6 

Moja fieng rooee 

Ting gitnnid 

Ka jing koongye . 

Ting 

Kajing rooye 

Ting kliuin burad ... 

Moja senge toreeye, 

Ta shing 

Phora 

A i vamr ... 

Choohei 


Kong 

I Runita rung 
! Noong ko 


Thiuna ting 
Koom khut 


Kajing khut 


Mpyoo mai 
M pooee mai 
Mpyoo nia na., 
Al pooee m& na 


Tukhoiu ba 


Cba ree 


(/'ha mu tingye 
Koong yo 
Koong yo 
I Kahui ro 
I Apliae nau 
| Angen nau 
[Nipoo nee 
S6t 
Ata 
Koopa 
Ama ro 
M 

Avee 

Awoo 
















VI 


Comparative 



Toon doo ee 

Mlee 

Seep hen 

Hading 

M ya 

M ya sa luk le 

Mai 

Ee chew 

M lai 

Maseu 

Kag ing 

Moja 

Moja sa lakoje ... 

A mai 

A thoo ee 

N dha 

N boot 

A ting 

Ka mong 

K a mong na wo monge 

A mee 

A doo 

Rung ro 

Ting goo ee 

Su ting 

Ka mong •. 

Ka mong sole 

Meek hoot „ 

Dee in it 

Ka-jew 

Bar ha 

Ling kai rai 

Ka ding ma Boomed 
Ka ding roollo 

Lang sin 

Mai khoo 
dice mit 

Ka ching 

Soopa chunga 

Ku jing nialai musao 
Ka jing ina songe... 
K» jing roye 

Nee cho kolla 

A mai muka 

Nai meet 

Sa koo 

Cha gun taie 

Ha pu tau 
Atingkroonge 

A ting ting ron 

Thoo ee pur ong ... 

A mee muka 

Lai meek 

Si ko 

Sug ai 

Too ee burong 

Suting ko boom le .. 
Ka mau 

Ting mar an gu bang le 

A dim 

Choo ho oe 

KOng 

Rum doo 

M* loong 

Thing 

Sin na 

Roo pa 

Ma roo 

Doom pboo 

Thou ho ee ••• 

Kon ta 

Runta rung 

Noong gnu 

Thing 

Sun na 

Loop ha 

Mur 

Sun na .» 

A long 

A y ang 

A glia kai 

Son ge 

N taw 

A wing 

Sun na 

Tung ka 

Ku pha 

Ka tau kong 

Ra wong 

Ning kum * .. 

Bo doo 

Ku num •. 

A to 

A ting 

Sun na leppo 

Sun na 

Kd pboo 

Ko rd * 

M ehoon ka 

Tn ya ka 

Ting koom 
Kajeukhet 

Hal le 

Mou lo 

Koom yau 

Sha alioon 

Mujfi ••• | 

Tau koom 

Ka ching pookave... 
Ka jing hope 

Muja dnve 

Rum veoo 

A yoo ec sa glia 
,pioo na 

A koom 

Sa koo 

A ting glia nunge ... 
Mo ongd 

Che rai 

Yau soo ka 

Ting him 

Ting koom 

Siko 

Va bo tule 

Mee le 

Sura — 

Me, ya nau 

Ala nau 

A yau no 

Weeding la nau . . 
Sa 

Wa nau 

A khoo 

Ee turn mu aa la nau 
Kai 

E« wau 

Ee wee 

Nipa ne 

Neep lioo nee ... 

Anau nipa 

A nau neephoo ... 

Sa 

Ata ••• 

Kooppa 

Hu tai 

Rd ... 

A pa . 

A pketf 

Cha pa mee 
Chauooeemee 

A nau no 

Cha nooeenau gha... 
A sa 

A roi 

Ka menau 

Hai ka lom ba 

A ree ba t 

Paau* 

Pooyo 

Su pboo na mei 

Su poo ee ne mei ... 
Too na mei 

Su poo ee ne mei too na mei 

Kemee 

Sa rum roo ee 

M hom 

A kung mu nfe 

Sa ree me 

Aphoo-^'. 

A pooee 






Vocabulary. 






















Comparative 


English. 


Munniporee. I'ndro and Sengmai. 


Meeyang. 


Brother 


Bon 

Daughter 

Elephant 

fihinnceroB 

Buffalo 

Methin 

Cow 

Horae 

Goat 

Tiger 

Dear 

Leopard 

Monkey 

])0(f 

Cut 
It at 

Porcupine 

Badger 

Hawk 

Peacock 

('row 

Hen 

Toucan 

Fish 

Lizard 

Crab 

Snake 

Centipede 

Earth-worm 

Cutter-pillar 

Butter-fly 

Fly 

Muaqnitoe 

Beetle 

Ant 

'White ant 

Head 

Body 

Leg 

Arm 

Face 

Neck 


Elder Younger 
Yam a Nau 
Elder... Young 
Chem...Chul 
Cha nipa 
('ha noopoe 
Samoo 

Satnolgundalt 
Rcror 
Bundling 
Sul, Humuok 
Sagol 
1 1 among 
Kei, Uioompee 
Ha worn 
Kcijcng lang 
Yong 

Ok 
1 1 woo 
1 1 nu dong 
0<Vhee 
Lung hei 
NoongOk 
Koonoo ka rung 
Wa hong 
i K wak 
Yel 

Lung inei 

Ng» 

. ('boom 
Wai khoo 
■ Led 
Naehul 
Tin thok 
Tin kuk 

. Koo rak 
. Hoi ing 
. Kang 

. Kohve kangchet 
. Kuk cheng 
>. Lei aau 
.. Kok 

.* Sa, hukchang 
KOng 
Pam bom 
, Mai 

.. Nguk sura 


i j „ . . I 

Rifat Younger EM* Younger [Elder Younger Elder Younger \ 

pahttoNrifme Apee N4w« ..jAko Na nao ... Kakei Bey& 

' nun Younger Ruin Ytmngtr j Elder Y winger Elder Younger ... 
Ana Lnochui Ap£e Qhci .. i Achoo N& buI . Kaee Geethei .. 

iSaijahora BahoraNana ... PootolA. 

Saija yahoo . . . , Sa yahoo j Na 8a noopee ... PoolokI 
Kee * .. Sunimpoo ... A the^ 

Kefgundntt ... Gundtffr# ... ... 

K<r ... Aloi ...jMoos 

A .. Sun dung .. Sundunff ^ ... 

Sok Ngo i Sa monk . > GoorooJf* 

Shoorook ... iLatarau. j(ioraAjfee 

K<Wk ... I K«l ...iSag noljf 

llul ... I Hoompco ... jBal^f 

Supmo .. jSawom .. j Ualook ... 

Huljengflo . K^ijAng lang i Kei jeng lang ...| Keijen^ langko ... 

Knl lluleha Yong ... ; MadorA 

Wak ... link .* Moor A 

Kee ^ ... Hweo ... Kookoo^ 

Hung gen Huljeek Hau dong ... Mckoor 

Kooynok ... A dm ... Oodootjf* 

Kootook .. Sap hoo lang hei... Sena kata 

Noo ok ... Nongok 

Lnjangaa Earning Koonoo khur rung Koonnnha rung .. 

Ootong Wa hong Wa hong ..J Wang go 


ai ,|*«JUW 9 ... 

....Sunduni? ...j 

. > G(K>rooJ|*J?4fpi)^ 

.. jtior&jQ|| 

...iSagnolJr 

...jDaki 

.. | Dalook 

... j Keijoi iff langko 

... | Hath™ 

.* Hnor£t 

Ko'tkoot^f 
Mckoor 
0.,dootJf' 


Doha Miyangwak Kwak^L 


jOo 

j Lnugincipong . 
I Tanga 


. Laugmei j Lan mei 

-IKhi 


gkok Choom | Choom 


Aha 

Nihaj W ai khoo 

Koophoo 

— (Led 

Naehul 

... j Naehul 

Loonja 

Kotnng 

... ! Beng hang 
...Ting kuk 

Koorak 

— Koorak 

Poo 

.. Hei ing 

Poo 

... Kang 


. Pheiehunjd Kkwoom Kang diet 

. P\jingsa ....... ..Sengkd Kuk sheng 

i. Lei sau ... Leisau 

, Hoorung ... Kootoo 

. Sumpon Sul Natuk 

. Tuka Tuha Na la • 

, Tuka ding ... Pam bom 1 

. Man .. Ha mul 

. Kotok ... Nguk tong 


... | Wung go 
... Kuuug»j£ 

... Koorakee 
... Sural lang mee 
... Man /% 

... Soom 
... Ka kri^p 
... Horop 
... (‘helago 
... He aoa 

Biwi 

... Pak see ko 
... jVlacheekq 
... MohoA .... 
... Goo kora j wkojL-l 
... Pe poora# « 

... Lei sau 
... Mooroogo 
... Garcego 
... Jang gan 

/t(kan’4L 

tong Kan 
... | Garo go 



IX 



































X 


Comparative 


Phudang. 

Koopo me. 

Tukai mee. 

Muram. 

Elder Younger 

Elder Younger 

Elder Younger 

Elder Younger 

Ee moe Xe tau 

A nmi ekadau-a 

('hai Anau 

Aftougkati&gpoTeigatopo 

Elder Younger 

Elder Younaer 

Elder Younger 

Elder Younger 

Ee chon Ee chon 

A cheung Aja phew 

Chai Cheim booee 

A tee poo ee 

Ee nau yera 

A ne neepa 

Cha pa nail 

A na su phoo ne ... 

Benaukue 

A ne neephoo 

('ha noo ee nau 

Ana su poo ee ne ... 

Ms hoo ee 

Suk tnie 

Ee pong 

Sa pong 

M , ... 


Ee pong kun gee . . . 

M ... 

Sa 1o ee 

Ha lot) 

Cha loi 

A loo ee 

Set jnng 

See chang . . 

Ee chung 

Loo ee sung 

S mook 

H'inook 

A tom 

A tom ... 

Sakoi 

Si ko de A'; ... 

Ta gon 

Takoce ^ 


M6k rek 

Ka mee 

A mee 

Sun khoo 

Sa koo 

A hoo wee 

A kau 

Sung oin 

Hoon gOn 

Cha worn 

Sa hom 

Kwaiernng 

Hok pheu 

Ka thee 

Kau tau 

Nee yong 

Nee yong 

Ka yong 

Sa yong 

Huk 

IlOk 

A wok 

A wuk 

Uwee ... 

Pheu 

A »ee 

A chee 

Langyau 

Lam oo 

Tok pa 

Chong na 


Ma jeu 

Ny oo 

Aya 

Nkhoo 

Sa keu 

Ka hoo ee nau ... 

Sa bee 

Rading huk 

Hung hok 

M pau 

... - 

Kalung 

Kaleng 

Ku lang 

Luug mau 


Pa hong 

... 


Heu kha 

Kong kha 

Chu ghak 

A ghak 

Herr 

Ha 

A roi 

A tooee 

Wa rang 

A ri yang 

Sa rang 

Sa rang 

Khaie 

Khoo 

A kaie 

A ka 

Chi pong 

Chittang 

. . , tl , 

... 

Ke ran 

Kreo 

Chu ghaio 

A gha 

Phoo ee 

Phreu 

Chu na 

Sin no 

So ta loo ee 

Koop pa 

A turn booco 

... ... 

Koojfti 

Koo cheng 

Pai chunee ... 

In see 

Koo long mei 

Koree ba 

•«! 

Tin kau 

Too so kau 

Ma ha ... 

■ • ft 

... ... 

Hai ta 

Hu cheng 

Tnmennau 

Kong mee 

Ha chung 

Koo mee 

Turn hang 

Too ham 

Pai hor 

Kho mee 

... ... 

Tuk poo ee 

Nem dau 

Khe 

N cheng 

In cheng 

Lei sa 

Lei pong 

A poong 

Ru koo pooee 

Kyew 

Kau 

A pee 

A pee 

Am 

A sa 

Nai gham 

A poom 

Phee 

Pau thee ... 

A kho 

Aseekong 

A pfrai 

A wan 

A if 

W«f oboo kung 

Mat 

Mai . 

A yau .m 

A yo 

Kei yeng 

A kh&ung 

Ka wong ... 

Ka wong 

i 












XI 


Vooabulairy.^f Continued. ) 


Marring, 


Elder Younger 

Mbrao Nau 
Elder Chur Younger 

Chaoopa 
Chanoopweea 
Kee sale .« I 

•• # • 

Na looee 
Sa reem 
Na tnook 

8a book — 

Rat lang 

Hoo mee ... 

Yoek shoon 
Kei yang la oha ... 

Yeung 
Hok 
Wee 
Tong 
Yoo poo 
Serr khoo 
Noongok 
Ya kau clia 
A roug 
i Ak 
Wa 

Po lang 
Tunga 

Ai 

Phrool 
Nu roon 
Tal 

Roomp hool 
Pai puleep 
[Tran 

jThuug tan 
Dee moon 
Phai wang 
(Tloong 
[Loo 

Huk shang 
Ho 

Khoot hang 
Mai 

fThlee koong 


Anal and Namfau. 


Rookie or Thado. 


Bumeae. 


Elder Younger 
0 Kane 

Elder Younger 

Orae Ka ohul 

Seempa churn 
Seenoo chura 
Paso 
So 

Sap hd 
Sil 

Sa mook 
Sa kon 
Kel 

Hoorn pee 
Tom 

Kianse roo noo 

Yong 

Wak 

Vee 

Yot<$ 

PurIioo 
Poonrang 
| Notig ok chura 
Patrho 
Alok 
Pa 
Hul 

Pa kee ba 
Nga 

T’ung kh 6 
E 

Prool 
Oo aom 
Thing tal 
Thing pool 
Ko vcng 
Puk hoo 
Chee hi hang 
Chec butd 
Kang ad 
A toong 
Loo oho 
Kn aa 
Ka klmo 
Ka hiXff 
Ku mho 
Kur ha 


Elder Younger 

Kaoo Ka nail 

Elder Younger 

A oo noo Nannoo 

Chapa 

Cha noo 

Sai lieu 

Chulki khafc 

Loee 

Shel 

Bong 

Sa kol 

Kel 

Hoom peo 
Votn nee 
Kam kei 
Yong 
Vok 
Wee 

Noyau cha 
Yoo 
Sa koo 
Nul wang 
Moo thee 
Wa hong 
Wa 
A 

Wa phol 
Nga 
Tung 
Ai 

Gliool 
Chee ling 
Tung tel 
Lootig wool 
Pen" pulep 
Thau 

Thau kang 
E loin, 

See mee 
Leika loi neet 
Loo chung 
Kuttee 


Ban yung 
Mai 

Too koo 


Elder Younger 
A ko Ngee 
Elder Younger 
Uraa Numa 
Cha yau kya 
Chum wee 
Sen 

Sen buloo 
Kyo we 
Na nouk 
No a * 

MAn 

Seik 

Keeya 

LoOOOl 

Ky ateek 

My auk 

Wek 

K we 

Kyaung 

Kyoet 

Kyaung kado 
Wek wuon 
Tien 
Daung 
Kee gan 
KyAt 
NgAk ka 
Nga 

King myaung 
Pa joon 
Mo 6 
Keng 
Tee goung 
M 6 kod 
Lek pya 
Ycng gaung 
K yeng gaung 
Pa doong 
Po »ik 
Toung bo 
Gaung 
Ko 
Kee 

Lem manng 
Myct na 
Lt> ben 


Ehooreekool Shan. 


Elder Yonunoer. 
AkS NongjaL 
Elder Younger. 
Apee Nong ohau. 
Look ohai kau. 
Loon gin. 

Chftng. 

Chang kunda. 
Kaie. 

Oo pong. 

8ok. 

Ma. 

Pee. 

Soo. 

Mee. 

Soo eoom. 

N a ring. 

Moo. 

Ma. 

Mee yoo, 

Noo. 

Mu. 

Moo num. 

Lei yoo. 

Nok yoong, 

Luka. 

Kei. 

Nok phong. 

Pa. 

Mong kang. 

La poo. 

Guong an* 

Meng ka. 

Ee. 

Moong. 

Ming mee. 

Ming ood* 

Yoong. 

MAng kwee kee. 
Mut 

11 An poolr. 

Hoo. * 

Too. 

Tin. 

Hokdn. 

Na. 

Yot ko. 


m 











Comparative 


English. 

Monniporee. 

Undroand Sengmai. 

Chairel. 

Meeyang. 

Back 

Belly 

Shoulder ... 
Hip 

Cheat 

Waist 

Eye 

Ear 

Mouth ... 

Nose | 

Lip 

Cheek 
( bin 

Tooth 

Hair 

Beurd 

Mount ache ... 
Nuvol 

Elbow < ... 
Wrist 

Hand 

Finder 

Nail 

Thigh 

Knee 

Calf 

|*A»kl<, ... 

Foot 

Too 

Skiu 

Bone 

Blood 

Horn 

Wing 

Feather 

Tail ... 

Foot-mark ... 
Hoof 

Hind*log ... 
Fore-leg ... 
Tree /»■ 

Boot 

Branch 

Leaf 

Fruit 

Numgul,num 

Book 

Long bal 

Ningjol 

Thahak 

Kawang 

Meet ... 

Nanakong 

Chin 

Top of hridgo of 
Nn natol na kang 
Chin bal 

Khajai ... 

Kha dang 

Ya 

Sum 

Kftee 

Ditto 

Khifae 

Khoot ning 

Khoot jeng 

Khoot 

Khootpang,khootol 
Khoojil ... 

Pheigul 

Khoo oo 

Klioo bom 

Khoo jeng 

Kong 

Kong tol ... 1 

Ool ...1 

Snroo 

E« 

Chee 

Musa 

Matoo 

Mei 

Kong kool 

Khoojil 

Khoo doong 

Khoo uioug 

Oo pal 

Ba 

8a 

Na 
, Bei 

Loma Loobal 

Pook 

Akphuk 

Perung Hikoong 

Tandook 

Kauung 

Meet ... 

Ka na ... 

Shoon •• 

| Sanaootee Sanoong 

Shoon ... 

Nainbung ••• 

Khadang 

Skua 

Moomee 

Koee 

Koeo 

Bootee t ••• 

Klioot jeng. ..Khoot ang 

Tiiklmo Tuhoo 

Takhoo tol Khoot pang 

iTakmeng 

Tunkhno... - Tuklioo 

Tukpok 

Khoojong Tameet 

Taka Tumpha 

Takatol Tuinpha 

Luho Lukrnk 

Mang ko 

She* 

Nong ming 

Lingo Ningko 

Oohool Oomunn 

Tumpha 

T»ik meng 

roruiiR Taka.. .. Rbowloongdo 
Mnnuraa Taka .... Khooranngiio 

Phol 

Kake-.. Ta ha 

Musa 

Ta tup 

Seejee 

Yangel 

Phook 

Leng bal 

Thuloong 

Tumpha 

Ka wang 

Hun too 

Beep hee 

Doo khwee 

Sunga 

Doo khwee 

Kee U 

Chug a 

Yu 

Sum 

Koeo ... 

Koee 

Khoee 

Khoot ning 

Khoot jeng 

Luk 

Klmotol, khoot pang ■ 

Khoojil ... 

Pliei gul 

Khoo oo 

Khoo bom 

Khoo jeng ... 

La 

| Rak 

Sa roo 

Ee 

Mnchee 

Musa 

Phoo mool 

Me mei kong 

Me 1ft kong 

Mo la til 

Khoo doong 

IKhoo mang 

Phool 

Phool rne.go too... 
Masa 

Me put 

Me thee ... 



Peeteekan 

VH go 

Kat kan •« 

Naree kota 

Yakan 

Ka ka lee kan .. 
Ak heeko 

Khankan 

To ta kan 

Nak go 

Ot go 

Ka tung kan 

Dat !!. 

Chool 

Kooee kan .. \ 

» 

— "'i 

Kooee tongo 

Koo nee go 

Koojing kan 

Ator tura kan ... 
Angoolee 

Nok 

Ooroodo 

A too go 

Toorooago 

Jangor kooching 
kan 

Pata kan 

Jangor angoolee... 
Sorkan „.| 

A r n 

Bo kot 

Iling 

Pali kan ..j 

Pho ree 

Le joo 

Jangor kong gool kan 
Koor ako 

Peelee kan 

Moong kan 
Rookjar 

Ma ra go 

Deng go 

Pat. 

Ei go 
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Vocabulary.— ( Continued.) 





























































Vocabulary.— ( Continued. ) 



































Comparative 


English. 

Munnipore. 

llndro and Sengmai. 

• 

Cbairel. 

Flower 

Lei* 

Pa ba 


Lei • ... 

Bud 

Lei pom ba * ». 

Pa ba poku do Pa ba pok koo Jo 

Lei apomba • ... 

Creeper 

Qp ree • 

Loobook ...... 

oo ree 

Ooree • 

Mango 

Hei nau« 

K6k.ee 

... 

Hei natu 

Plantain ... £ 

The plant The fruit 
Lafoo Laftteo... 

*) ^ 

> Oo see 


Mot 

Jack 

Thei bong % ... 

Thei bong • 

. . 

jbei bong # 

Bamboo 

Wa# 

Ko» 


Kang,*' 

pane 

Lee 

Kee roong 


Kong 

Cotton 

Lising 

To seo 

... 

Lee po ... 


Paddy 

Rice 

Cucumber ... 
Pumpkin ... 
Singling ... 
Indian Corn... 
Tam 
Potatoo 
Pulse 

Capsicum ... 

Tobacco 

Pan 

Beetel-nut ... 

Turmerio ... 

Onion 

Reed 

Grass 

Bark 

Husk of Rice. 

Juice 

Gum 

Cultivation ... 

Flesh 

Fat 

Oil 

Balt 

Milk 

Bhrab 

Boiled Meat 
Roast Meat... 
Gravy 
Cooked Rioe 
Rating Vessel 
Drinking ) 

Vessel... { 


Phau 

Chfing 

Thub bee 

Mairel, kong doom 

Kha m61 

JoogeejAk 

Ha* 

tSsr; . ::: 

MoroluC*4M'*4}. 
Hectak ... 

Pa na ••« 

Kwa 

Y£ng ung • •• 
Ti Hmu 

Singoot, Seng nang 

Napoo, B^jeek ... 

Oo koo 

Wai 

Muheo 

Lei nup 

Lau 

8a 

Ma hau 
Thau 

Thoom ... 

Sung gom 
Yoo 

Ba a phoot pa ... 

Sa ayaeba 

Eeree 

Chak 

Pook hum 


Am ... 

Hwcesut Oosut 

Hoong un see 
Hangoom M»e........Oohoo 

Mok min see 
Ohoo gee juk see 

?«£«.. r 

Too doo Huwai 

Mosee Moksee 

Seek 

Pa na Komsce 

Kwa Kaurel 

Kungh6 

Ka bon Kasol 

Gokullaro Kunka ro 

Sau wak 

La ho ,Luk ruk 

Kohok 

Mdro 

Mee chung, ... Nei nup to 

Mo Ma 

Ak sul Sen 

Sa 

Thau 

("boom 

Chokchok see... Sung gom 
To 

Akial hongramt . . Sen hong* jo 
Aksul bang sums . , Sen bang* jo 

Ok we Mere 

On da Honda 

Phongkum Pookum 


Sdt 

Sung 

Sung ma 

Mai rel kong goo 

Mando 

Chookoej^c 

Ha . 

A loo • 

Pa see 
Morok* 

Lau 

Puna 

Kwa 

Yen gung 
Til hau 

Singoot, sinkul .. 
Phnn sang „ 
i Phool nrak 
Ho klioo 
Me dee 
Me noy 
Peek 
Ngum 
Me than 
Ditto 
Shoom 
Aloi noy 

Yok lau ..i 

Ngum soong nee.. 
Ngum seo hulba... 
Hum put lee 
Chupa | 

Pook hum ... 


Meeyang. 


Phool 
KooreAo 
Ogree Pi . 

Hei namjur 
Kola 4 


Hoota 

Dhan^Kjf 
Chaul H 

Honga ... 

Koo mara 
Bei ,. 

Joogeor % •• 

AlooA 

Koco 

Mok Hee ... 

Hcejok 

Panaytf. 

Gowa^f 

Au dee (fkdHi* 
Pee os “ 

Kak 

Soos? 

PanoeJK# 

Khos 

Bee 

ji i 

1 

han adee 
rci koro 


Khoo jai ... Khoojau Pung lei Khoo jai 





Vocabulary. — (Continued.) 



























xvm 


Comparative 


Phudang. 

Koopome. 

Tukaimee. 

ft 

• 

Mu ram. 

On 

• • » 

Pe 


A pan 


Mu lei 

... 

Oom Id 

• t • 

A pong mare 


Ma worn 

... 

Mu lei bom jile 

... 

Kor oo ee 

#•» 

Kce 

... 

A reng 

... 

A rcug 

... 

Thai nau thee 

in 

Thei nante 

#• 

... 

... 

• •0 

... 

Ling la, ling la thee 

• 

Nahur, mo thei 

... 

Loi bung 


Plant Leaf . 

Worn bee A woom. 

Ku ha 

• • t 

*•• 

Kiiha thing 

*•• 

Ku gha 

oo- 

Kn voo 

-i 

■■ i 

Tee roo ee 

• at 

Kdng 

tot 

Cha roo ee 


A hut 

.. 

Wait 

• M 

Pet 

• •• 

A lung 


A lung 

•• 

Leng 

• M 

Ye phau 

0 t • 

A phau 

... 

A cho 

.J 

Sam 

• •• 

Ye sign 

• tf 

A Bam 

... 

A voi 

.. 

Ka dop thee 

• •• 

Zujo thaie 

... 

A veo 


A ghei 


Ka intii thee 


Sameeu thei 

... 

Mai thoi 


Sum a td 

•• 1 

On ioo thee 

• M 

Kang cho thei 

• II 

Goo thei 

... 

Too ho ku 

i 

Pa ha thee 

... 

Choo kee thai 

III 

Takec Id tak 


Mu kd td 


Ma 

• •• 

Be ha 

• • • 

Chu ra thei 

... 

Soo hum kau joo 

•* • 

Te da thee 

Ota 

Thaio 

... 

N poo thei 


Hnra td 


Sa theo 

Ota 

Ha thei 

Ml 

N rok sei 


Too td 

t • 

Meek roe 


Meit seu 

• « » 

Parrel 

... 

Koi choo 

.. 

l'nna 

• •• 

Palm 

... 

Puna 

... 

A puna 


Goa 

• at 

Kowa 


(low a sei 


A pnna te 

.. 

Long ong 


lleo 

... 

Marangei 


Mu kung boo 

... 


Til Imu 


Hum chdn 


Til luiu 


Tik doo 

0 • a 

Phoo ainai 


Turn hing 


Sa ba 

... 

Thing lieu 

• •• 

Ka phing 

o#» 

Pit na 

... 

A phoo 


Thing ko eu 

a« 

Thing kho 

tit 

Thing dun kon 


Ting gee 


Phoong hai 

III 

Phoo lu*o 

1 1 

N phoo 


A pei 

• •• 

A tlioo oe 

III 

A ehew 

IM 

A thooee 

... 

A doo 

• oo 

Thing thoo ee 


Thing nai 

o» 

A turn 


A turn 

Ml 

Ld ou 

• * * 

• 1 1 

A lau 


A lo 


Sa 

ill 

Sa 

... 

A sa 


Ke raee 

... 

A than 

• a • 

A tbd 

#M 

A pbu 


A ta 

... 

Tlioo ee 

• •a 

Thau jew 

to# 

A »au thooeo 

... 

Doo ee tau dooee 

... 

Ma chd 

Ml 

Ma chow 


N thee 


A tei 

.. 

Sen a thoo co 

0 t 

Sec suo chew 

oo« 

A too thooee 


Tun na dooee 


Thoo ee 

M* 

Chew 

•• 

A yoo 

*• t 

A vaii 

... 

Sa lioopd 

Ml 

.. 

oo* 

A «a rau 


Ke nice tong lo 

.. 

Sa kur ood 

too 

••• 

III 

A Ba nkung 


Ke nice mu ga lo 

.. ' 

• ee 

Ota 

• •• 

• t 

... 

in 

Ghai doo 

•• 1 

Ml 

• 0 

Chak 


A tak 

f »• 

A tak 

... 

o • • 

M« 

Khong 

t * 

Ching roe kong 

... 

Chee gee kok 


toe 

• to 

Mere bang 

• to 

Ching rce le 

... 

Chee gee le 

1 

o* *| 










Z1Z 


• Voeabu lary~( Con t inued.) 


Marring. 

Anal Namfau. 

Kookee or Thada. 

Burmese. 

Khooreekool Shin. 

iPar 

Drew 

Pa beng 

Pan 


Mok ya. 

i Par pom* 

Pom om 

A moora 

Pan phoo 

i • • 

Ma, mo kei. 

iKooee 

< 

So 

Kau wee 

Til no e 

... 

Sale thau. 

Nau wa hei 

Hei nau 

Hai 6 

Tei yet thee 

la. 

Hak. 

| Moot 

Mo 

Mot, na chung ... 

Na pyo bon 

• •a 

Toon kvoo. 

Thei bong 

Ma oil 

... 

Bion ye 


Pur ang. 

Ko wa 

Roo 

Go 

Wa * 


Tok. 

Sang krooee 

A seng 

Teeng 

K6ing 

*t ft 

Wal 

[Put 

Pula 

Put 

Wah 

• ft! 

Kwee. 

iClia 

Cha 

Chang 

Chuba 

Ml 

Kau. 

|Tu &aie 

Boo che 

Chang clmng 

San 


Kau sang. 

iMu chang hei 

Mayel 

Chung mui 

Tnk wateo 


Mak teng. 

|Mai hei 

Mai rel 

Mai 

Phei yau tee 


Nnm tan. 

{Phuncho 

Tumpo 

Dadool 

Keiyau tee 

• ■a 

Mtikoo, 

Joogee ja 

Chang kol 

Kol boo 

Pyaung bo 

... 

Kau sang. 

Uumbra 

Bal ha 

Ha 

Myauk oo 

«>f 

Man. 

lio 

Abe ;;; 

Bo 

i’is 


Thoo. 

jPhit 

Reephee 

Mulchu ... 

Norok teo 


Mailt. 

jHethlak 

Va 

Doom, ya 

He yoo fit 

• at 

Ya. 

jPanau 

Pana 

!»» 

Koon \oofit 

Ml 

Poo. 

'Ko a ••• 

Kowa 


Kon dco 

• a# 

Ma moo. 

iAitoon sun 

Hceng 

Soot yoo ai sun ... 

Tun wdrt 

tea 

Kau min. 

Nai koong 

H£ phol 

Pooloon 

Kyct ton nee 


Pha moo. 

Singoot,_reel 

Pulhoong 

Long Uu, kclphfti 

Kvoo bon koin 

nee 

Mri soon. 

Hum 

Shol 

Hurnpa 

Myet h»*n 

M* 

Phwocya. 

Hing kor ... 

Thing hong 

Thing ho ... 

Tit kool 

• f • 

Pook muu. 

Wai 

Cha v6 

Wai 

Pho we 

• •• 

Kap6. 

A yooee 

Oo doo 

Too co 

A see 

at. 

Num. 

iKhlik see 

Wal U pa 

Thing nai 

Pan see 


Mei p6t. 

Lao 

Thleo 

Lau 

Lo 

• •• 

No. 

Choom 

Sa ».* 

Sa .. i 

A me 

all 

Noo. 

Sa reck ••• 

Ooth<5 

Sa thau 

A scin 

## 

Mon man. ' 

reck 

Thau 

Thau 

See 


Num cm. 

Ma thee 

Pa ch6 

Chce 

6a 

• at 

Koo. 

(hoo choo yooee ... 

Sal hoo 

Loi noeo 

Nun no 

Mf 

Num noon goo. 

Tol 

Yew 

Yoo 

Ayfit 

tfftp 

Lau. 

('boom antongle ... 

Sa vra sa 

Sa ke bon 

Am byook 

• •ff 

Noo hoong da. 

Choom rankau la so 

Sa irok sa 

Sake sang 

A in 6 a k&ig 

04 * 

Noo h«ng. 

Anyooee ... 

•h ... 

Tooee 

Hen ye 

e„ 

Num phuk. 

Chak *•* 


Boo 

Tumcn 

#•» 

Kau. 

Dhar 

f 

Mai lang 

Lem bon 


Phan jong. 

Dhar phoo 

••• ... 

Soombel 

Ye ta gsung 

•ea 

Mo dong. 





XX 


Comparative 


English. 

Munnipore. 

Undro and Sengmai. 

Chairel. 

Meeyang. 

Ladle 


Kha vei 

Mako 

.... Makse 

Bo kok 

Taroo 

Ivory 

... 

Samoa maya 

Keegeesho....,, 

...Keeshoa 

Sarum poo mtja ... 

Ateer dat 

Wag, bee 

Ml 

Koiroo, koi 

Koiroo 


Koiroo 

Moita 

Village 

If 1 

Khool 

Thong 

•i 

Ling 

Hang kan 

House 

... 

Yim, Sung 

Kem 

4 • 

Him 

Ghorgo 

I)oor 

... 

ThOng .. 

Kaphung 

ITauwang 

Thong 

Dwarkan 

Window 

• M 

Meehoot 

Kaphmig 

Hauwang 

Thong 

_ 

Mat 

... 

Phuk 

Sorong 

... 

Plmk 

Dam h an 

Basket 

... 

TlitKimook,look, tai 

Tauwa 

ITorong 

Sfilook • 

Pel ee go 

Box 


Oopoo 

Oopoo 

Ooboo 

Oopoo 

Oopoo 


Ml 

Khau 

Thong 

... 

Khau 

Kuu go 

Cloth 

Ml 

Pheo ... 

Aldeet 


Koo dong 

Pooteo khan 

Spear 

IK 

Ta 

L«j6 

.. Keochuk 

Loong 

.1 atce go 

Dao 

*•• 

Thang 

Katnng 

... 

Kunj» 

Da kan 

Knife 

• • • 

Heejrang 

Katang seek ... 

Heijrung. 

Heirlirang 

Heejrang 

Bow 

M* 

Leerouug 

Tcercet 

... 

Kook hoop 

Donook 

Arrow 

Ml 

TAI 

Mahol 

,, 

Burra 

Kar go 

Shield 

Ml 

Choong 

Taruk - 

Tarak 

Choong 

Sora 

Panjco 

Ml 

San 

Seemee 

... 

Shan 

Poee 

Musket 

... 

Nong met 

Kong 

... 

Nongmei 

Nong mei 

Poison 


lloo 

.Vhwit 


If 00 

Ifoo 

Boat 


Hoe * ... 

Ho 

... 

Kco 

Nan go 

Coffin 


Kao 

Hongbel 

>... KoOi.i 

Koo 

Koo 

One 

*i« 

Aina 

I lata 

... 

Ahul 

Ak 

Two 

• •• 

Ance 

Keengha 

... 

Oohool 

Dee 

Three 


Ahoom 

Shomha 

... 

Thoong kong 

Teen 

Pour 

4 

Muree 

Peeha 

•• 1 

Muree kong 

Charee 

Five 

• • * 

Munga 

Ngaha 

... 

Manga kong 

Pach 

Six 

«M 

Turook 

Kokha 

... 

Loo kong 

Choy 

Seven 

1 • > 

Tur6t 

Smirch a 

... 

Seencekong 

Sath 

Eight 

• li 

Neepal 

Chatha 

... 

lloonja 

Ath 

Nine 

M b 

Mnpul 

Toohooha 

... 

Han ja 

Nou 

Ten 

#l 

Turra 

ShOt 

••• 

Shu rook 

Doss 

Eleven 


Turra mat hoi 

Slier hat a 

... 

Shurook ahul 

Ml 

Twelve 

• If 

Turro neethOi ... 

Slier keen glia 

.. 

Miurook oohool ... 


Thirteen 

• If 

Turra hoomthfli ... 

Shceshomha 

... 

Shurook thoong kong. . 

iff 

Twenty 

Ml 

Kool 

Hoi 

... 

Koonduk 

Ak kooree 

Thirty 

Ml 

Koontra 

Shomsheo 

... 

Koonee shurook ... 

Akkoorcedos 

Forty 

» II 

Neephoo 

1 Peenjee 

... 

Nee maruk la ... 

Dee kooree 

Fifty 

«M 

Yangkei 

X(p»ncjeo 

... 

Yangkcl ,. 

Dee kooree doe ... 

Sixty 

• •1 

Hoomphoo .. j 

Kok jeo 

... 

Hootn phoo 

Teen kooree 

Seventy 

• •• 

H oomph op turra... 

Scene© jee 

... 

Hoomphoo turra... 

Teen kooree doi .. 

Eighty 


Muree phoo 

Chut jee 

... 

Muree phoo 

Char kooree 

Ninety 

*• 

Muree phoo turra 

Touboo jeo 

M 

Mureepnoo turra .. 

Char kooree doe .. 

One Hundred 

Cha ma 

Cha ta 

... 

Cha 

Ak hau 

One Thousand 

Using araa . v 

Lising hata 

... 

Lising a hul 

... ... 

Whole 

... 

Ma poom 

Hookta 

... 

Me phoom 

Goondera 




Vocabulary.— (Continued.) 


xxi 


Kov POORS. 


Songboo. 


Leeyang, 


Khoongga 


Ltsing khut 


Ta khan 


nek charoo 
Rck chanai 
Rek ta chat 




Phai khut 
Aching khut 


Ohn kutnbra 


Kuryoo aakuk 
Neeya kvoo 


Yak cheen ya 
Yak ta chat 
Yak chakyoo 
Kai 

Sang khut 


Khoe, ohem 
Khenau, cheranau 
K acliet, gopoero 
Mal« 6 1 
Hioong 

Ka sail 

Po mai 
Khoo roo 
M aneo 
Ka see nek 




Ktinneo, kulce 
Kathooin, kuthoong 
mutleo 

Phunga, phunga 
Thu rook, tarook 
Sunnee, chccnee 
Chaohet, chneaat 
Chftko, rhako 
Thurra, thurra 
Thurrf ama kuk 
Thure k&n nee 
Thurre kathoom 
M akoo het 
Torra het 
Tang mullee 
Tang phunga 
Tang tnrook 
Tong giinnee 




Tang chako 


Thing khet 















xxu 


Comparative 


Phudang. 

Koopo me. 

Tukai mee. 

Muram. 

K a p <»0 


Pai koo woo 


N ten 


Ra kye 


8a inooeeha 

• 0# 

Surk liui ha 


Ee pongee 


Supong gungee 


Tarep 


Truk 


Eeg haJe 


Su leng 

... 

Kwe© 

a 

Khoon 

... 

Ee nuin 

... 

Ra num 


Sirn 


Shing 


A kei 

f#l 

A ke 

... 

Kem 


Shing nhovtf 

... 

Ka kum 


Ka kum 

... 

• . • 


♦«« 


N hoot 




Chfim 


Fa long 


Ka thing 

••• 

Ku «ing 


Ti<H)k 


Look 

... 

N ghoo 


Ru gee 

... 

Tiling kaie 


Oo poo 

#ll 

Ee him 


Ting ka poot 


Chon ha 


Khau 


A kuu 


Ta kau 


Ka jon 


Ka choe 


A pheo 

... 

A pei 


Ka dheo 


Ku jai 


A ngaie 

... 

Angoo 

... 

i Wee Mp 


Ta moo 

... 

A bang 

„ 

A katig 




Han how 

Ifl 

H eej rang 

■ I* 

Mooka 

... 

! Ka jok 


Kachek 


Ee la 


Ok pe 

... 

'La 


Ma la 


M pei 

•• * 

A lo 

... 

Chungwee 


Young 


Ngee 


Kog reo 


Ka eeu 


Ka turn 


A tan 


A to 


Shoong mee 


IN) mei 


Poong mei woong 


Sa ta hoong 


II, >0 


K row 

... 

Lee thooee 

... 

A phuo 


Marce kotig 


M a hrew 


Lee 


Mu lee 


'I’liing If ain 


BMi 


Ee kum 


Han ding 

... 

Kamuu kliet 


lNio kliet 

• • • 

Khut 


Hung lee no 


Kaneu 


Ku dec 


Hung n ai 


Hung na 


Ka thoom 


Ka thoom 


KuHoom 


Hung toom 


Mtt thou 


Mu lew 


M ut tee 


Mu dai 

... 

Phun go a 


Ph uii ga 

... 

Munga 


Mingoo 

... 

Thu rook 


Trunk 


Charook 


Snrrook 


Seen nee 


Suii new 


Chunre 


Sin na 


ClieeMt 


Shut 

... 

Cha chut 


Sa chut 

... 

Chikoo 


Skho 


Chukoo 

... 

So kee 


Thurra 


Thurra 


Cb ara 


Ke ro 


Thurra ga aakhet 


Thurra poo khet.. 

Chu ra na khutot 


Kero oee ka niko 


Thurra ga kaneu 


Thurra ku dee 

,, 

Chura na ka cheetol 

Nang ko 


Thurra era kathoom. 


in 

Chura na kasoomtol 

Toom ko 


Makooee 




Muohee 

• •• 

Ma kei 


Thoom ra 




Turn ra 

• •• 

Turn too 


Hong ma theu 




Rum roe 

• II 

Rug dai 

... 

Heng phungeu 




Kenga 


Ren go 


Heng turrook 




Rek charook 


Rek charook 


Hong eeonnee 




Rek cha neo 


'Rek sinna 


fling eheenat 




Rek cha chut 


Rek «u chut 

... 

Heng chikoo 




Rek chakoo 


Rek boo kee 


Sha khet 


M aha khet 

• ii 

Kee 


Hai 


... 


Thiug khet 


Tung 


Tung 

... 

A woom 


A poom 


A poom 


A poom 






Vocabulary.— ( Continued. ) 


Marring. 

Anal and Bamfau. 

Rookie or Thada. 

Burmese 

An thlei 

Ank he 

Kha lei 

Yau ma 

Sai ha 

Pa se ha 

Sai ha 

Sen joe 

Khoi loo 

Koo roo 

Koi loo 

Phei yuung 

Yool 

Khoo 

Kho 

Yo-a j * 

Chim 

In 

In 


Thong 

In khal 

K5t 

1«RI» 

Thong 

... ... 

... ... 

Mo pauk 

Fhuk 

Doo 

Phek 

Pheya 

Boo look 

Lu kool 

Poo ja 

Taung 

Oopoo 

()o poo ... 

Thing kong 

Tit ta 

Kau 

Ya toong 

Deep 

Aik 

Phee 

Boo ... 

Pon 

A woot 

Choi ee 

A do 

T^n cha 

lad 

San 

Kang 

Cliim ... 

Da 

Hai irang 

Kang churra 

Chim cha 

Da my aung 

Tak 

Se 

(io plied 

Ld 

Mo la 

Sil 

Tul 

Mdya 

Choong 

Pho 

Loom bong 

Teing 

Kau 

Asho • ... 

Sau 

Ny aung 

Nong mei 

Phoong mee 

Mei poom 

To nut 

Krew 

Vec 

Tul un 

A neik 

Ma Ice 

A konng 

Kong 

I/O 

Phin tim 

A lang 

Yal koon 

Tu la 

Kut 

A to 

Khut 

Ta koo 

Kun co 

A nbco 

Noe 

Na koo 

Kwee voora 

A thoom 

Thoom 

Taung goo 

Phee lee 

Pu loo 

Lee 

Le goo 

Phunga 

Punga 

Ntfn 

Nga goo 

T hurook 

Thurook • 

(ihoop 

Kyauk koo 

A nee 

Tuk se 

Su gee 

Koo noo koo 

Tu Chot 

Tree 

YiH 

Sik koo 

Ta ko 

Ta koo 

Ko 

Ko koo 

Chip 

Som 

Som 

So koo 

... 

Som khet see 

Som 1/* khut 

So takoo 

... 

Som an hee 

Som Id nee 

Se na koo 


Som a thoom 

Som Id thoom ... 

Sc taung goo 

Som nee 

Som lee 

Som nee 

Xu HO 

Kora thoom 

Som thoom 

Som thoom 

Taung id 

Som lee 

Som he 

Som Ice 


Som gna 

Som punga 

Som nga 


Som rook 

Sorn thurook 

Som ghoop 

„ 

Kyauk j6 

Som ret 

Som tukse 

Som su gee 

Koonoo jd 

Som chat 

Sora tree 

Som vet 

Sik ic 

Som ko 

Som tukoo 

Som to 

Ko je 

Ma cha 

Aya Ikhet 

Yakhut 

lei ya 

Using kut 

Using khet 

Sang khut 

Ta taung 

... 

Mapoom 

A poom 

Aloong 


Khooreelcool Shut* I 


Knp, 

,,, Kyau chang. 
... Kuril phoong, 
... Man. 

.. Boon. 

... Soo bft doo. 

m. Sat. 

Khong. 

... Kangtho. 

... Thoong. 

... Thu. 

... Hok. 

... Pha kon. 

... Meet on. 

... Sai kuon. 

... Lcn phoon. 

... K yen, 

... Khuk. 

... Sd nnt. 

... Kong, 

... Moo. 

... Mei koo. 

... A ning. 

... Kong. 

... Kfunun. 

... un. 

... Ha wun. 

... Hook wan. 

... Chit un. 

... Pot wun. 

... Kauwun. 

... Sip noong. 

... Sop a ning. 
... Sip aong. 

... 8op«armm, 
... Sau noong. 
... 8iun sip. 

.. Sec sip- 
... Ha nip. 

... Hook nip. 

... Chit »ip. 

... Pet sip. 

... Kuusip. 

... Pak noong. 
... Hing noong. 
m. Hweening. 


zzir 


Comparative 


English. 

Munnipore. 

Undro and Sengraai. 

Chairel. 

Meeyang. 

lalf 

Makoi 

Reekta 


Me chet a hul ... 

Adha khan 


Ai 

Ngn 


Nga huk 

Mee 

'hou ... 

Nung ... 

Nung 

ee 

Nung 

Tee 

Tf», she, it ... 

Ma .* 

Teek 

... Hdro... 

Meng moo 

Teeyo 

Ye 

KkSi " 

... 

... 

Ngec muk 

Ameeha bee kan... 

To 

Nung koi, 11a koi ... 

... 


Ngo ukal 

Too mec ha bee kan 

'hey 

Ma koi 

... 


Noo noo 

Ta no 

fine 

Ai gee 

Ngaga 

... 

... •• 

Mor 

’bine 

Nung geo 

Nung ga 


... ... 

Toomar 

lie 

Magee 

Teek ga 

ftp 

... 

Ta nor 

Kirs 

Ekoi gee 

... 


... ... 

... 

Tours 

Nungkoi geo 

... 

... 

... ... 

.. 

'heirs 

Makoi geo 

.. 



... ... 

ft 

Poom numuk 

Enggcng.... 

Poomnama 

Poom na muk ... 

Ifubeo 

lorth 

A wang 

Hoorn boong. 

C'liok 

Koolai 

Mee tee bare 

outh 

Muka 

Mouk phook... 

...Mookoop 

Yau va 

Moilungbara ... 

JttBt 

Nong pok 

Nongpok 

..No ngbok 

Su loong phung ... 

Melee ootol bara . 

Vest 

Nongchoop 

Nongchoop .. 

Nongchoop 

Sa la phung 

Melee booron bara 

light 

Yh 

La ha 

... . Tan wa 

Uk la 

Bator baru 

iei't 

Woi 

'IV we 


Tu pei 

Hangor bara 

W 

Lapna, arnnpa ... 

Lam jeo 

... Lamjau 

A nappa 

Door Jcega 

fear 

Nukim, n uk pa 

Tliuino 

Tim mo 

A nukpa 

Mitta 

iong 

Awing ba,ak woe ba 

Keo 


Kweo 

Dooroe 

holt 

A tfilhu 

Tono 


A tel ba 

| Mitta 

ligh 

Wangba 

("boko 

Pan... 

A wang ba 

Oos 

iOW 

Ndm ba 

Tono 


Matee 

Inch 

Yam ha 

Oinpo-o 

.. Taudnngo 

Too noo ba 

Mee yam 

little 

Korjik ta 

AneinpO’O .. Adungdongo 

hick sa 

Kaneepura 

Ireat 

Chun ba 

Ton go 


Danger 

mull 

Peek pa f aj>cesa ... 

Pelno 

.... (Mienno 

Kunangd 

Hooroo 

lOt'd 

Aphuba 

Kunio 

Kurmo 

Mei nee 

Hfiba 

lad 

l’h utuba ... 

Akumo 

... Akurmo 

Mei kho 

Hobane 

Jroad 

Puk na 

Paktongo 

...Paktongo 

A pakpa 

Phepra 

farrow 

Koo na 

Apaktnngo . 

.A paktongo 

Kuuangd 

Chep ra ne 

Itraight 

Ohoom ba 

Yango 

...Ohoonuio Choomba 

Cboomos 

Jrooked 

Khoi ba 

Heko 


Kokra 

lound ... 

Koi ba 

Kelsuma 

Jnkoikoi do 

A koe ba 

Koi lung 

auare 

Cheetek naiba ... 

Chretck nivido . . 

Cbwtok n&idu 

Kachulmureokong 

Chareekoii nei ose 

M 

Ahul, hanoo ba ... 

Pa ha ma 

..Hunooba 

Oopa 

Boorail 

Toung 

Niha 

Saije« 


Nuksa 

Gubra pooa 

Hd 

A mulba 

Kimgta do .... 

Kauga ga 

... ... 

Poonail ... 

few 

A hulba 

Anooba 

Gna muga 

a# , 

Non weishe ••• 

iipe 

A inoolba 

Mingy edo .... 

Mingy ejo 

Min Be 

Mojil 

law 

Moondreeba 

A min noongo 

..Ami uno 

Mingho # ... 

Kacha weishe ... 

iweet 

A thoom ba 

Toeo 

Teeo 

Saienee 

Modoora 

Utter 

Ak ha ba 

Ha huma 

Hau 

A kha ba 

Tee ta ... 

lot 

A sa ba 

Sheno.. 

... Ka*o... 

A shoi nee 

Topta 









Vocabulary. — ( Continued .) 


KooroosB. 

Qnoireng or 
Leeyang. 

Khoonggoea. 

Pooeeron. 

Songboo. 

Ms bAk 

Aie 

Nung 

Eon 

A nee 

Na nee 

Ron nee 

A l&ng 

Na lang 

Hon lang 

Anee lang 

No nee lang 

Ron nee lang 

Rn kung 

Leng lum 

Tung lutn 

Ree meek aok la ... 
Ree meek lak la ... 
Chung lum 

Rei lum 

Lum la lum. 

Naie vee 

Sei noo 

Toic noo 
Maaangnoo 
Manem noo 

Turn noo 

Tit chut 

Ka lin noo — 

Ka sin noo 

Kami noo 

Ka aiya noo 

Pek leng noo 

Pek muk noo 
Majenoo 

Koi noo 

Koi roi 

Ka chun oai 

Ka turn poo 

Nau ann 

Ma ran 

Ka thun 

Ka rainoo 

Min znnk noo 
Thoom noo 

Khae 

5a he 

i 

Ma kai khut 

Aie 

Nung 

Hoi mei ... 

Hei roe 

Nung noo woi 

Hei mei noon ... 
A knng 

Nung kung 

Mei kung 

Hei woi kung 

Ma tyo na 
leng lum 

N rong rum 

Nai put 

Nai kai lau 

Jut 

M bai 

Pooee 

Gna d6 

Sang mai 

Pwee mai 

Kau mat 

Namai 

Ohai mai 

Lap mai ... 

Dai mai ... 

Ntem mai 

Ghai mai 

See mai 

Ka pAk dai mai ... 
Ka pak tnughe ... 
Choome 

Koi mai 

Koi puroi 

Kakoon pudai ... 
Kura pau 

A Ian 

Kuran 

Tun mai 

Min mai 

YeemaU 

In dai mai 

Koo mai 

Boo mai 

: 

Ka phuu 

F.e 

Nung 

See 

A lyoo 

Nyoo 

Seeyoo 

Aeuoo go 

Nung go 

Seego 

A lyoo go 

Nvoo goo 

Palyoo go ... 

Ma tyo 

N ree 

N lang 

Noo meet pa lum ... 
Noo meet ng wooteum 
Yat lum 

Wo lum 

Kadyoo lum 

Ku na gha 

Ka thong ba ... 

Knelt in ba 

Ka ko ba 

Ka na ba u ... 

Ka keng ba ... 

Ten mi gha 

Kadoba 

Ka tee ba 

Kati wo lm 

Ka na ba 

Ka mu hong ba ... 
Muheng muk pa ... 
Ka maiee ba 

Kung kweeba 

Ka man eng ba 
IVjoong ka tooba . . . 
Tau pau 

Na mef 

Ka neem ba 

Ka sum ba 

Ka meen ba 

Ka ma keeba 
Kahoomba 

Ka kha ba 

Katyooba 

i 

Kee ha 

Ee 

Nuyr 

PrtF ... 

Kero 

Na ro 

Po ro 

Eevd 

Natungve 

Ka t& see ... 

Ka to re vo 
Natoreve 

Ka ta aeeve 

Hear gee hea 

Rohong 

A ree hong 

A mar hong 

Arioo hong 

A ha ... 

A hoo 

A ro no 

A so yeng 

A Bcnp 6 ... 

Soon at 6 

Hoo lai 

Hooleejye 

Chau nai 

Soonn gee y6 

Kuma ohau yd 

Kado nau y6 

Tnka phena 
Maphemna 

Ka vai 6 

Kaveam ne 

Maaoongye 

Kumakoaana 

Tuk ma koeeyd ba ... 
Kuma keeye ba ... 
Ka ae ret 

An gen gau 

Kam hoae - 

Ku the 

Ka moond 

Keringne 

A thoye 

A khae 

Sae 


(I 







XXVI 



Fhudang. 


Ai 

Ea tbooma 
Gna thooma 
Ai thooma 
Ee yoe 
Gna yoe 
Ai yoe 


A dliit thooce 
A 8rtk 800 
A ding 

Dee Meok »ok 
Ding toon 
Ai ya 
Ai yoo d 
A rap 
Naio 

Ka sang woo 
Ka 8oa ee 
Ka choo d 
Ka nem we 
Ka ehoong ka 
Kretyiiu na ka 
Ka t\ee wo 
Ka tyau nau we 
Twee Id 
Mut w ee ne 
Kadoe koluk le 
Madd le 
Mulae 
N koi )o 
N koi )a ge 
Choot ek naie 
Ka Bft ro 
A y&u no 
A «e no 
Ka the roo e 
Ka minoo e 
Ka ringoo e 
Ka eiuie 


Koopo me. 


A khee 
A ie 
Nftng 

Na ro 
Pe ro 
Ai ve ho 
Nung ve he 
Pe ve he 


Che#* sang 6 
A phui song 
A bong song 
Ka jing pope 
Jodoo song 
("hang song 
Wai song 
Era song 
A nang do 
Ka song ha 
Ka hoo ha 

Ka shmnba 
Ka lupig to 
. Oho inai ghe 
, A chin Agile 
. ('ho mni gho 
Chin a gho 
. Ka pha ehnng 
. 1 A pha moke 
. \ A peke 
. A pek om he 
. Kum tong ha 
. Koilo 
. Koi dong 
$ Knlhook ka bo 
. Ka Be ba 
. Nau ha 
. Mo him ba 
. Pa tha ba 
. Ka min ba 
. K» min ee md 
• To ye 
. Kakhaud 
. Ka taba 


Tukai mee. 

Muram. j 

i 

i 

A phun ... | 

A pang 

... ... 

E le 

Hei 

Nung le 

Nung 

A do 

Nungle 

... .. 

Hei roo mee 

.. 

Nung roo mee 

• •• •• 

Kunei ga kum 

••• 

A hung 

Ka wang 

Ruin dee lnm 

A hung wang 

Sunna ium 

Too meet, pa wang . 

Lei meek kapal him 

N hoot 

Lei meek ka lool lum 

A ya bang 

Sa joo lum 

Woi 

Sa ve him 

i Kara wang 

Kndoo him 

Ka nei ba 

Kutmrle 

Ka tnng ba 

Tang le 

Ka toom ba 

Doo ee le 

Kakau ba 

Sa go le •. 

Ka nem nau 

Sana le 

Ka hak pa 

Moi le 

CheeTioopa 

Turn le 

Ka ihei ba 

Dee le 

[Kachcenau 

Cheng Id 

Ka wei ba nau 

Deeld 

A see ba 

Seele 

M pak pa 

Ma nei bole 

Mangka kuraba 

Mpoom le 

Poo eo jeelm 

Turn sung le 

Poo e<? ka koi ba ... 

Nkhoole 

Gan ga Ion ba 

Koi konrn wee inei le 

" Tekok 

Ka mudai 

Turn poo ba 

Tei pau .. ; 

A nau mee 

A na me .. | 

Ka kum ba 

Mum le 

Ka sum ba 

Sutoi le 

Ka min ba 

Mee le 

M pai ba 

Ma gee le 

Ka hoom ba 

Koom le 

Kakaba 

Khale 

Ka Baba 

Thoo le 



Vocabulary. — ( Continued.) 


Marring, 

J 

1 

1 

< 

Kookie or Th&da. 

Burmese. 

Khooreekod Shan 

Thl&ng kat 

Ool hd 


Akd 


A kyan 


Mang noong. 

Kei 

Nee 

... 

Kei 

... 

Nga,kydnauk 


Kau, 

Nung 

Nung 


Nung 

Ml 

NGng 


Mau. 

A 

A ma le 


Hwee yong 


Choo ** 


Muu. 

Kao 

Nee roo 


Kei ho 


Kydnaukdo 


Koong hau. 

Nung ke 

Nung roo 


Na ho 


NGndo 


Koong ma too. 

Hake 

Ma roo 


A ma ho 


Choo do 


Man too. 

Kci yai 

Nee ga 


Kei 

... 

Kyenauk ha,nga ha 

Koon gau. 

Nung reo 

Nung ga 

... 

Nung 


Naha 

•at 

Koon mau. 

Maree 

A ma go 



,,, 

Choo ha 


Koon mun. 

..a 

Nee roo ga 

... 

... 


Kyenauk do ha ... 


•at 

Nung roo ga 


... 


Non do ha 

tM 



Ma roo ga 

... 

... 

. . . 

Choo do ha 



A poom 

Koo poomna 

... 

A bon poen 


A loung 


Tung loong. 

Wang da 

Koo Id 

... 

Ghal khut lum 


Me© youk 

... 

Kan noo. 

Dakhda 

Koo bom 

... 

Hung lum 


Toung 


Kun dau. 

Noomeet Thokna ... 

A nee too na 

... 

Nee bo lum 

* i . 

Aid 

((| 

Wan ok. 

Ditto vhipna 

A nee t ftna 


Nee thlooin lum ... 

A nouk 

• . • 

Wan toop. 

Toi ya rum 

Ka Bung 


Yet lum, chung 1 

utu 

Nya 


Paka. 

Too rum 

Ka lo 


Vo lum 

... 

w 


Pa bIiaio. 

Oh runga 

II lum ho 


Churn lai 

... 

A wG ga 


Oo ntln. 

Hei rau . .. j 

Ilium Id 


A nni-o 

ttl 

A nee ga 


Kano. 

Kee yang ba so ... 

Ke Bang 


A sail d 

... 

A 8© 


Yau. 

jThoom lei ba bo 

Moong 


A chum 

... 

A to 

... 

Lot loo. 

Yang Iowa to 

Poe tang 


A Kang d 

... 

A mGng 


y <0011 goo. 

Kaneemba 

Pee toom 


A chomG, new© 

... 

A uing 

... 

Ye mo. 

Kachoong 

In him • 

... 

A tumo 


A mo ya 


Laio. 

La ka rok heilo 

Him iu 

... 

Th loin cha 

... 

Chek cha ge le 


Ma uuk. 

fung lewa 

Pee hod 


A lOn e 

... 

A keo 


Yau o. 

Dau wacha 

Saur da 


Neau cha 

Mf 

Angd 

... 

Lik oo. 

Thlung ai la 

Thaka 


A ph ae 


A koung 


Nee yau. 

Thwee the© 

Tha tremee 

... 

A phu he 


Ma koung 


Ma nee. 

Pak le bo 

Peeya 

... 

A pG a leno 


A nd a 


Kango. 

A cha so 

Peeya mee 


A pG nGvd 

... 

* Kftd 


Teepoo. 

ChoomleBO 

Pe choom ka 


A yunge 


A phyoung 


Ndnoo. 

Kut kit leso 

Torei to Hang 


Kond 

... 

A touk 

,,, 

Kat oo. 

Wang koo koo 1© bo 

Pa koon he 


A kee kol 

, , 

A koi 


Pan noo. 

A cbe© phullee 

Maahoong pa 

. . 

Aniug leo 


Ugtioang 



Turra 

Pa tung ba 

... 

Oo pa 

••i 

Loo gee 

••• 

A poo roong. 

Dau wa 

AhU 


Cha bung 


Loo hull© 


Ldka. 

Ka mul 

Chorsae 

... 

A ad 

... 

A houng 


Kau yo. 

Kei 

Hrinpa 


a tha 

• •• 

A tit 


Ang man. 

Kei min 

M hing ka 


A mind 


A m 6 

... 

Sok yan. 

Kuring •«. 

Yee hfij pa 


A fidl 

• ** 

tfu me de boo 


Ma Book kaia. 

Simla •«. 

Dilga 


A th loom 


Tkyo 


Wanoo. 

Kha lo 

ThOl ka 


A kha S 

• fl 

A kha 

... 

JCoomoo. 

Sale ba 

Sae 

... 

A »a d 

*#• 

A chak 

— 

Noot loo. 







xxviii 


Comparativ* 


English, 

Munnipore. 

Undro and Sengmai. 

Cbairel. 

Meeyang. 

Cold 

Handsome ... 

%ly 

Fat 

Lean ... j 

Thick ». 1 

Thin 

Heavy 

Light ... 

Hard 

Soft 

Sharp ... 

A ing ba 

Ma ong phu ba ... 
Ma ong iheo ba ... 
Sa noi ba 

Yang kung ba ... 
A tha ba 

A pa ba 

A room ba 

A yang ba 

A kul ba 

A thotpa, among ba 
A tau ba 

Kunno Kndengo 

Kammo , Knrmo 

Akammo Akurmo 

Longgomo . Noido 

Loclieeo Hokoi 

Then Tbcoj 

A thco ,Phau 

Niko Niko 

Aniko Chau 

Cha ko Koo-o 

Yako ...Mengdo 

Lango ...Chumo 

A ing ba 

M<*i nee 

Mci kho 

Metuknone ... 
Meyang kung ba 
Kungutne 
Phoolphane ... 

Harooee nee 

Tarau nee 

Ma kut nee 

Nnu nee 

Hoot woe 

Aingchika ... 

Hoba 

Hobane 

Garcego phaisd ... 
Arkang weisbe ... 
Gar weiahe 

Patul weisbe 
Booree 

Patul 

Dora 

Kong wala 

Choha 







XXIX 


Vocabulary . — ( Continued .) 


Koupoobb. 



Pooeeron. 

i 

Songboo. 

Lwywig. 

Khoonggoe*. 

N daie 

Saroi 

Scyai 

Mb mee sa noo ... 
Ka rei noo 

Mb yun me 

Pa e 

Rife 6 

Yang 6 
mt t6 

Mb n£m6 

Gnaie 

Choo m&i 

Ghai m&i 

See mai 

Ka m&i ghai m&i*.. 
Kang m&i 

Soo mai 

Poo mai 

Rife mai 

T&n mai 

Tul mai 

M boee m&i 

N took mai 

K& gee ba 

K&u wo ba 

Ka »a ba 

Pmai koe ba 

1 Pmai ke sa ba 

Ka soo ba 

Ka pyoo b& 

K& roep pa 

Ka niA sen ba 

Ka tun ba 

Ka me* hya ba ... 

Ka lyang ba 

A sik y6 

PhuraiS 

Ta ku Bee ne 

A ha chau nai 

A ha ta to ee 

Tha nai 

Pa ting ye 

Rik ye 

Map&tingyo 

Prang d 

Kama naa lie 

Morok see ne 









XXX 


Comparative 


Phudang. 

Koopo me. 

m 

Tukaie mee. 

Muram. 

Semlo 

Twee luk lo 
Matweele ... 

Thau luk lo 

Kau luk lo ... 

Sad 

Wad 

Rot luk lo 

Vyu,g<5 

Ping© 

M pot le ... 

The luk lo 

Kung kau ba 

Pha jaid 

Huk Kftjaie 
Thejaiew 

Kong aai abdow ... 
Ka *a 

Ma pa deca dew ... 

Ka chaba 

A yan ka woi ba ... 
Ka see ba 

Ka do© ba 

A loong go eeo ba ... 
Ka sa ba 

Ee pano 

Ko we© nau 

N tam ba 

Ka hoo ba 

Ka nang ba ... 

Citing gee ko woiba | 

Ma yoong le 

Ma tau wecle 

See le 

A ma wdid 

A lee see le 

Soo le 

Machele ...{ 

Ma boo le 

Muta le ... i 

Tei le .. i 

Ma noi lo ...! 

Old .. ; 







XXXI 


Vocabulary. — ( Continued.) 


Marring. 

Anal and Nam fan. 

Kookie or Thada, 

iDai lai 

He d6 ba 

A dup d 

i'L'lilung at le 

Th&e 

A leem a pha 

iSnk thoo tee le so ... 

Th& moe 

A mdl ho 

iHuktungle 

M uthe thoya ... 

A tan 6 

|Huk soole ba 

Opo pd m6 

A ghop me 

iKreet pa 

Than 

A «aie 

| Hfipa le 

Pa pa. ka 

A pai e 

iKreet pa 

Hreeka 

A gee 

jYangle 

Ynnge ... j 

A viutge 

jEulleba ho ... 

A rbor no noo . . . 

A hat no 

Do ka ba 

*1) hooga 

A vole 

Tau wa no ... 

Phdtn 

♦ 

A liungo 


r - 


Burmese* 


A yd 
La the 
A eo 

A elm wa de 
Ping 
A thoo 



Aptt 
A inn 
A noo 
A look 


Khooreokool Shan. 


Kat loo. 
Nco van. 
... Manee. 
... Peeyoo. 
... Yomo. 
... Nau. 

... Mangoo. 
... Nukoo. 
... Mau. 

... Ken goo. 
.. bun. 

... Phaio. 








xxxii 


Comparative 


English. 

Munnipore. 

Undro and Sengmai. 

ChaireL 

Meeyang. 

i 

Blunt 


Tau de ba 

Arungo . ... 

.A chumo 

Hoot kho 

1 

Cho ha ne 

Boar 


Tung ha 

Knruko 


Doong ko 

Kanee para 

(’heap 

• • 

Hong ha 

A lcaruko. ... 

. Hong do 

Doong ne 

Ong weisho 

Difficult 


Chil ha .. 

Chin do 

, , 

Chin ne 

Koo weishe 

Easy 


Chin d« ba, komba 

A ehindo 

, , 

Chin kho 

Sang weishe 

Clean 


Sengba, naukee ba 

Sengdo 

. . 

Senpe 

Seng weishe 

Dirty 


Mot pa 

A sengdo 

. 

Seng kho . . 

Aneeka weishe 

Smooth 


Nalba 

Peeyo 

... Nando 

Soon ne 

Lei puru 

Rough 


Nan de ba • . 

A peeyo 

. . A nando 

Soon kho 

Kota kotoe weishe, 

Strong 


Kulha 

Chako ...... 

.... Koo o 

Ma knt nee 

Bolee 

Weak 


Sol ha 

Achako Sondo 

Ma kut kho 

Bolee ne, solo se . . 

Early 


Nunta, nonna .. 

Naltoi 

... Nan doi < U oo pboo 

Be unto . . ; 

Bate 


Theng na , . 

Tbeng do 

. .4 Theng ba 

Deeroo rung , . i 

Wise 


Sing ba . . 

Sing do 

. . j Yau nee 

■fling . . j 

Foolish 


Pong bn 

A &gdo 

. Pung do ! Mong no 

Sing ne, pang 

Merry 

• • 

Nuk kulha 

Soo munno . . . 

. . Neeko 

Phook mei ne . . 

A hun . . i 

Grave 

• • 

Hook pa 

A soo munno. 

. . Souk to iMong no pung 

' 






doong doonge . . 

A lmn nee no 

Blind 


Meet tang ha 

Meet tango* • • 

Moot k£n 

H untoo chonee . . 

Kanna • . . 

Lame 


Kong tek pu 

Taka kongo . . 

Taka sokto j Me la eek nee . . 

Kora 

Deaf 

... 

Na pung ba 

Ka phungo. . . 

. Na hungo j Meriphee pung ne 

Ka loo a 

Dumb 


Pok pa da gee lol 




' 



thok te bn 

Tnn a boo phuirm. 

.. too n boo o i Me ton oon kho . . 

M at nei 

Black 


A moo ha 

Toom shiima.. 

...Thoomo ! Kutn lum ba 

Knla 

White 

t • 

Angau ba 

Loon shuma . 

. , Loongo dung ba 

Dola ; . 

Bed 


Angangha 

Ha huma .... 

.... tlao 

Yalsi nee .. 

Banga 

Green 


A sung ba 

Sungdo smna 

. .. Sen go : A sung ba 

i A sung ha 

Yellow 

• 

Napoo 

Napoo 

. . . N upon , Napoo « , . 

Napoo 

Be 


Wei o (imperative) 

Cluu Wai thnu re ! L c i de 

0 

Remain 


Lei o 

Ngai 

... Ngare 

Doong de 

Thauk 

Do 


Tau o 

Thai.. ..... 

... Chare 

Lei do 

Doro 

Live 


lling o 

Sengdai 

. . Sliengd 

Hung koode 

Jing tliau 

Die 


See o 

See did 

. . . Sheede 

Thee dee 

Moro 

Eat 


Cha o 

Shai 


S<? d6 

Kha 

Drink 


Thukt 

Ootai 


Oo dd 

Pee 

Sleep 


Toom o 

Ek soomtai . . 

Eeeoomde 

Yop de 

Goom ia 

Wake 


Ilauro, meet pan go 

Hov6 tai 

. Hor6 re 

Chai sit de 

Ho ja ko 

Laugh 


Noko 

Soot 6 

.... Niko 

Ngeo d6 

A ho 

Weep 


Kup o 

Hupto 

. . 

Hunle 

Ka to 

Sneak 


Wft hftl o, wangnnip , . 

Nntai sontai. . 

. . .. Na re 

A phung de 

Mato 

Hear 


TttO 

Tat6 

. . 

Teem de 

Hoo no 

Know 


Kongo 

Ecsae 

. Eekshnre 

Rungun do 

Ja no 

Sing 


Suk o 

Shorong halite 

. , 

Lai do 

Elade 

Dance 

f 

a 9 

Chagoe mo 

Kum sh&i » . . 

. Noidore 

Kau sa do. 

Na bo 

Walk 

• • 

Kong na chut lo. . 

Sh# 

.... Hare.. 

A ka do 

•Taoa 

Bun 


Che To 

Kate 


Ping de 

Dube 

Fall 


Too o 

Loots.,.. 

....Loode 

Toro de • • 

Por 
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XXS1V 


Comparative 


Khoong goco. 

Phudang. 

Tukaie meo. 

Muram. 

Tei soi no bn 

Ma tb6 ne 

A reng go aubn 

A rei gha le • . 

A yong urn wa menu 

Tango 

Kum .mug h6 ... 

Ting lo 

A yong wung laie , . 

Hong luk6 

A woi hou gum6 . . 

Mulale 

Kute nheoko 

N thoo 6 

Nunge 

Kuk le 

Chinncba 

N choo e . , 

Kee lee 16 

Ta ka pheo ne ba • . 

Ta the Inkle 

Nau weelo koomunge 

Ma tei vee le 

Kararee no ba 

Ma ran Inkle 

Mo nunge 

Too la 16 

Tana ho 

Then Inkle 

Nan go 

Madee ve le 

T* nai 

Mn na no , . 

Hunge 

Ma gham lo ' . . 

Saroo 6 ba 

Pinge 

Teele •• 

Soeo Hoie roco 

Sonungo . . 

Mee noi le 

To pinto 

Thak luk o 

N ta lo 

No gha 

Soroong ho 

If oee Ink le , . 

Roing6 

Na no 

So ka King ncba . . 

Tlmg nice luk lo. . 
Mtnheng me no • . 

Koengi) 

Marek le 

Su ka . . 

Ka pang 

Mei pung lo • . 

Noo neo lo 

Kolang ye • . 

Noooo thee luk lo. . 

Luoee go theiba 

Mo ja hook yo . , 

Ning dik luk le .. 

Moongd 

A moo moi mul6 . . 

A meet chanye 

Meek pynu o 

A mit ka chcpa 

A meek chc 16 

A phei kaniklo 

Pheen songe 

A phei ka chepa . . 

A pc too ee le 

Kanna sookok pa . . 

Ka ne jee ko 6 ». 

N ton ka poot pa . . 

A koi pung le 

Koomo soye 

Kang Hoo 6 

A namka kumba . . 

N koom lo 

Eo pa 

H6 innrang luk le 

Ka chit pa 

TGgle 

Ka ngnu bu 

Koo ch6 roue 

Kei nau no 

Ha le . . 

Kum hoc 

Kee eng booe . . 

Ka hang ha . . 

Ghang le • • 

Sung nu 

Kan let oe 

Ka ring ba , . 

Ma ddk le 

SAroo 

Kn poo lung 

A woo loong ba . « 


Wang lo 

Sa lo 

N varo , , 

Me lo 

Yklo 

Pom lo 

Neim deilo , . 

Lei lo 

Yoo lo 

Sa lo 

Ti tan tan lo 

Turn lo 

King lo 

King lo 

0 bingo 

King io • . 

Thee lo . . 

Tse lo 

0 seco 

Tei lo 

Si‘o lo , . 

Sai lo 

Tala 

Too lo 

Suk lo 

t** i i 

Sak lo 

Pou lo 

0 l'oauko 

Suk lo 

Kioto lo 

Kee do 

Jee lo 

Thau lo wa ,, 

Thau lo 

Onglan lo 

To lo 

11a kallo 

N ooi lo • . 

Noee . . 

Nvoo lo 

Chut lo 

Chop lo 

Oraw 

Halo 

Heng lo 

See lo 

Wang tan le 

A sum turn lo 

Ma ne lo , . 

Sa lo • . 

Clialo 

Soo lo 

To lo • . 

Theo lo 

Kung tan lo 

To po 

Lo so lo . . 

La sa lo 

Sata 

Too lo 

Mnhoise 

Sa g6ee su lo 

Kang kang ta lo 

Pa ha Jo 

Chu lo ko • • 

Thet* lo 

Ta tan le 

Tftl lo • • 

Pteng lo • . 

8em lo 

Puk tan lo 

Puk lo 

Lei tee lo 

Koo loco lo 

Ka looi le 

Kau lo 






XXX? 



Muring. Anal and N&mfau. Kookie. 


Burmese. 


Khaoreekool 

Shan. 


Tan muka so 


K k U kh 


Ka than chelka 


A Nrtlkn 
Petarofi ah6ko 


Oonung Jo ckoe 


Pung sing maw 


8ook kul wa 
A moot d«wa 
Ho doeka 
Kanna bit pa 

Thlauaoonhoi muk pa 
Koomajing wa 
Hnaubnng 
Ran roong ba 
Vfa remba 

Na poo machoo d&pa 
Noi la kallo . . 
Oiti m a loo 
Young la k a loo . . 

I ling la kallo 
llee lo kullu 
(’ha lo kallo 
Vfumrluklo 


111 itTir * 


Kunto wallo 
A Ian wallo 


A so k&ng ka 

Oomheokoo 
Mhoo thok 
Koo Peohe 
Na so 

Hum 1 
Ko worn 
K« Jo 
Ko sin 
Pea too 8.1 
Napoo 
Waungo 
Wamo 

Noonjf leo kino 
Wo lung wauo 
Ool*o 
• A vongo 
> A ndo 


; flan trmeo 
Pa nooko 


A hang ixhh) 


A vumo 


Mn look poo 


V. bung ngau o 


Oomo, oomm 


Moot Ian. 
Moo kiko. 
Moon oo v 
Moo kiko. 


Soon oo. 
Chau oo. 


Kook eng oo 


Tin huno. 

1 Loo inookoo 

KAm a pong 


kau min. 


Look da. 


!Ning toongluk lo. 

Ba thnuo 

Y an 

Town dtf 

. . | Thorn Ja. 

jMoolu go 

! Ab thoongo 

lien 

Chee <15 

| Hoo da. 

tls ai suk luk lo 

|U» 

San 

So Jo 

. . | f Join da. 

A n ooi*o laka lo , 

iWoiflamo 

Lam in 

Ka Jo 

. . | Ka Ja. 

Chula kallo 

| Wango 
, i Wang chino 

Kul son in . . 

K<vg«*n twa Jo 

. . r Pei da. 

Tooko lo kallo 

Thla in 

IN'i* Jo 

.. i Pai Ja. 

> Knudil alio 

, Oo thee a than . . 

Tb loon 

| Lo do 

. . | Loom da. 


























English. Munnipore. Uudro and Senginai. 


Stand 

Kit 

Want (lo) 

Have (to) 

Tab 

Nock 

(*ivo 

rm ry 

Bring 

Tako away 

Lilt up 

Put duwn 

Cut 

Tear 

Pi to 

Pull 

Push 

Strike 

Kill 

JJury 

Kuril 

LoVO 

Halo 

Pom* 

Po angry 

Quarrel 

Steal 

Huy 

Kell 

Work 

llay 

(Vino 

Arrive 

•I ntnp 

Hop 

Ply 

Sneeao 

Snore 

Beleh 

Cough 

Whisper 


. . | Lop o 
. . j Phum o 
. . j Wat pa 
. . ; Lei ba 
. . ' Luo o 
. . I Thee o 

• . ! IVc o 

. . ! 1*00 0 

. . Pooruk o 
. . Pook ro 
. . Thtmg kulo 
.. Timm o 
.. Kuko 

.. S -i i) 

. . ICI.ik o 
. , ^’/:inn; o 
.. Jo 
. Yei o 
. Hat lo 
. . { Phoomo 
. . ;('lm ko 

• • |K*'ong see o 
. . i Yrntf then u 
. . j Kee-o 

. . jSuu-o 
.. I K hut n o 
. . I II oo-o 
. . i Lei o 
. . j Yo lo 
. . ' Soo-u 
. . | Sail o 
. . j Lnk o 
. . Tinning o 
. . Chong o 
. . Kong yu cliongo 
. . Pai-o 
.. Ukteo kulo 
. . Na-knk-o 
. . Thuge-o 
. . Lok-khoo-o 
. . Shreebon shrec b 
ngnug‘0 
. . Kau o 
. . Yeng o 
llungo 
. Too lo 
rhuk o 


. . Ohaptd . Chop do 

. . Tong l (i ...... ... Thong dd i Tong de 

. . Wat to . . i Peen de 

. . j Nai to o Nai to re \ Nai do 

. . j La ha taio La re 'On de 

. . jTliiunuug to Turn td Lum de 

. . I Ke td Ke re j Noam dc 

. . ; Poong td ; Phai do 

. . ! La hue La ha de , Kaphai de 

.. j Lungliute ... Lung hut re Phai hunde 
. . : Poong loktd... Poong he re Pong de 

. . j Pe tai Pc de ! Kei de 

• . j Too Id ' Dun de 

. . Kong sek to. ..Toon si*k le Chdt do 

. . ! Ivan td Lun to Kok de 

. . Kong te Toon de Hut dd 

. . Notd Non* Tliok do 

.. Trtntd .... Tande lDhnkdo 

, (’ha pee de ... Kup see de Tai de 

, Nooptd Phoom do 

. . Jloote I loo ro.Kaiu de 

. . ('hand oocc.. Chau seen. . Noting sec do 
, . Kesi‘k(d...Yeng thee do. . Noting see goono 

, . A Chuktd Hit do 

, . I Lmk thee tide.. Sail do re 1 Shu de 

, . So hee tai e.. Kutlo heede ! Kut phung do 

, . Kuokte jJiuraide 

, . i Mee jd.... Moo re Leo do 

, . | He daie He raj Don do 

, . 'Thnbuk komde. . . Ilekte Soom do 
. ‘ Koogindd .... Nunginde Kerr da de 

. ! Lreyek Lee de Hong de 

. Tlnikte Pun dc 

• Phokto Chong de 

. Kongya pluikto ...... Kong myt ohong de 

. Phf'kto Soom de 

> CUeekando Huk ttu* kun de 

Na kok to . . Me tungahupne 

Tim k ok do 

• | Tccusok soo o, . lu sok sok do 


Na kok to 


. Lo 

. | Bee Prra 
. | De a de 
. Loiyajaga 
. An 
. Nega 
. Tool 
. Tho 
. Tookor 
. j Dees tin kor 
. iKainnra 
. A ehool 
. ! Thela 
. Kecla 
, Main gelln 
, (lata bid hi 

, 1 (Hi.il kor 
Clml wee lo 

I Dor ra 

. Teek pa 
Kobe kor 
; Chor kor 
Lo 

;B6*h 
Kam kor 
; Ke lei 
: A ei 
< The ko 
i Plum de 

i Kliong va naphiuule 

: Phor de 

II uk choc 

i' Gogara elioro 


Nga licieo. . . . OiJp tign hecn> To It ngiuig pbtuige 

fl uk te Kau do 

Tak te.. Bung de i 

Chenghoi . . Chinghoo de Bwre de 

Lop te .. Ngok do 

Keng dd • Ta td Deen de 


. T« no ta po to lurur 
. Dakh do 
, ( ha 
Ang kor 
, Ba do 
, Al kor 





XXXVU 


Vocabulary.— (Continued.) 



Koupooek. 



Pfcoecrou. 


Sougboo. 

Qnoireng. 


HGn ro 


i 

Ding tho 

* 

Chap o 


On*; o 


jBum tlio 

M tau lo 


Neo o 


Nei (ho 

Nai yo .. 

Kong o 

• - 

Lawro 


La tlio 

Lo lo 


} You go 


Phoo tho v 

Phyoo lo 


! IVe o 


•Tee tho 

Poe lo 


iPhuod ro 


• Phoom; tho 

Phoongo 

i ♦ 

Pinion Kongo 


La gun go 

Phoongo lo 

• • 

Phoim tlmu ro 


Pinning ta kun tho 

Phoongo iiiungo 

• « 

Kui tauro 


Pt'ii tlm oo 

Pun nolo 


Thun go 


Lau tho 

Kai hunio 

• # 

Ton too to 


Doom tlio 

Bong new no 

• * 

Kai ieo o 


,Se kak tho 

Phi* ro not* no 

• • 

Ai o vo 


Kai o 

Ma keo lo 


K ai yo 


Yai o 

.Jo lo 

• ■ 

Ma soi no 

• a 

Ka toom o 

Too nee no 

• * 

Boi vo 

• • 

Itai yo, hoivo • . 

U ako 

• « 

Too tat lo 

• 1 

;l>aiihiitho 

Y« nee no 


Phoom ro 

Mri rail o 
hoongo 


Plump tho 

Maj klM) * , 

Hai neo no 

• • 


Koou go 



it'ha loong sa lo 

• • 

liimi a nau 

.. 

Koong loco 

rim loong hu da lo 

• • 

Ka cheeo 

• • j 

| Pingo 

Noe ping o 

• • 

Soonsr sauo 


| Loom porno . . 

| Xoong pom jo 

• • 

Kunau 

• • 

1 A ghui o 

1 N ghu so 


Baroo o 


! I fan o 

| A ghu lo 


Ka lei yo 

!’ | 

Til loo 0 

i Yoo lo 


Yon lo 

••• 

Yon tho 

Tun o 

| Yon ju lo 
! Ta Leu tyoo lo 
<ia yo 1)00 lo 


Ka flai yo 


Tulleeo 


IMong o 


Gun go 

| Pa io 

• » 

; 1 )i <*k o 

Ka rhako 


Bun go . . 1 

Jau no 

* • 


Ka chuko 

\?a chain lo 

9 a 

I K re nai o 


Phai kut kasaio 

Pho lr chunio 

• • 

|Yong lo 

Time roeo 

! 

Soino . . ! 

Lc mo 

• 9 


Thai yo . . i 

Ta see lo 


Ken gauge 
;Ta h-kkaje 

Lok khooe 

I 


Yip huno 

Nulo 

Shoo do lea lo 



Khau o ' 

Ma kyoo lo 

• • 

Der ilco too chongo 


Soi soi na Kao 

Mpau toom too ind 


• Kan o 

• ■ i 

,Kiiuo 

1 K o lo 


‘Phango 

Nga vo 

1 

••1 

lYau o .. 

Ph wee lo 


. » 1 

iThu no 

M a nyoo lo 

« * 

( K a ink o 


Ka ruko .«« 

Ka lo 

• 4 

>l»a ro 

! 

'*! 

lice putto . • 

Kee pecyo 

• - 





xxxviii 


Comparative 


Khoonggoee. 


Phudang. 


Tukaie mee. 


Muram* 


Malinglo 

t • 

* 

Ling lo 


Clm p lo 


Salo 


Panglo 

• • 

Pern lo 


Phuin le 


Bumlo 

• 

Polo 

• * 

Poo lo 


Kang le 


Tung luk le 

Noe le 

• • 

Kau lo 


Kau lo 


Lau le 

m m 

Tjo lo 

• • 

L’h olo 

• • 

Phalo 


Pha tolo 

ft 9 

Thoo lo 

• • 

Pe elo 

• • 

Mow lo 


Koi peeo 

IO 

Pee lo 

• • 

Phoong lo 

• • 

Phoong lo 


Phoong au lo 

• ft 

Poom lo 

• • 

Phoong ulo 

, . 

Kyoo nilo 


Pongo lo 


Hoong gong lo 

• • 

Phoong tolo 


Phoong tolo 


Pane le tail lo 

• . 

Poo n go lo 

• • 

Kheng lo 

• » 

Khang ko lo 


Poou to le 

. . 

Koi ma to lo 

• • 

Whetf lieulo 


Too no lo 

• • 

Oiiauga 

# , 

Kei millo 

• • 

Koo tolo 

• •• 

Hoon shut lo 

• • 

Khei la 


Dong too lo 

• • 

Ma khoo pdlo 

• • 

11 eng kai o 

• • 

Tako nungo 

, . 

11 ung u lo 


Ma ka lo 

• • 

N keo lo 


N kei lo 


Ma kd lo 

• • 

Sim a lo 

• • 

Soee min lo 


Chcctole 

. . 

Choc lo 

• • 

Took lo 

• • 

Sooeo lo 

• 9 

Sceoo nethau lo 


Too ilo 

• • 

Kudung lo 

• • 

Mphcet lo 

• • 

Oole 

• • 

Tiak lo 


Photo lo 

• •• 

La ta tan lo 

9 9 

Sun dau le 

• • 

Yo lo 

• • 

Phoomo 


Ohu hoocc yan lo • ■ 

N phoomo nungei 

• ■ 

Woi lo 

• • 

K&llo 


Oioontim lo 


Ka ranba 


Ilo le 

• • 

Moong fliilo 

• . 

Loom lo 


N reeyo 

, . 

A loong see lo 

• • 

Lei cluKHig lo 


Yei aeolo 


Ka ningo 


Mau rnu lo 

• ft 

Choc lo 


Njd lo 


N pin go 

, . 

Hing lo 

• • 

Mauoong kang lo 

... 

N* rau lo 


Cho kaio 


A ra rau lo 

• • 

Kullulo 


Ka iauo 


Ka tooba 


’ Kong ge lo 

Hugh a lo 

• • 

Muhoolo 


Leu lo 


N hoo ba 


• # 

Lolo 

• . 

Loo lo 


Lon soiba 


Lee lo 

• • 

Yo ina 

• 

Y6 lo 


Yon geseiba 


Yoi lo 

• • 

Hollo 

Kootuma 

Wale 

•• 

Sulo 


Agnurn go sapa 


Ama too lo 

Ka ko lo 

• » 

• ■ 

Tra lo 


Kalo 


Palo 

• • 

SoOllg lo 

• • 

T6 lo 


Thoongle 


Kuo lo 

• • 

Po wulo 

• • 

Long lo 


Ka clink to le 

, . 

A vong vong lo 

• • 


ft 9 

Pheo lyooo 


A phai ha ince le 

, . 

Hoi ko lo 


Pro wu ma 

• . 

I Vi vo 

m 9 

Yong ga seiba 


Yong lo 


Krok chan lo 

• • 

Ha thee o 

ft • 

IJut **hco 


link see lo 


Map hoe lo 

Tha ko ko 

Krok ko loo ho 

• • 

Oho lo 

N cho re 

Ka ckoo ka doe 

a 9 

Anui koi 

. . i 

Chee ue chee Id 

Ilo litnnn ^ 


• • 

• • 

Nkoo 


Ma koo ra koong lo 

Kfttook krtook \* wafcony o 

N toomga seme 

• • 

Chum na ga me 

.. 1 

A sum wee lo 


Ho lo • 

. . 

Thy lo 

• • 

: Ka loo le 

j 

La lo 


Tok mo 

. . 

Y»1 lo 


Yau tolo 

* ’ ! 

Yo lo 


Henglo 

• • 

HAno 


Ka na le 

. * ! 

Nuo lo 


Tiv lo 

• • 

Thu ktrifc lo 


Plum dan le 

. . I 

Pri h) 


Troolo 

* > 

Sec kai lo 


; Pin to tanga 

• * 

lling pba lo 








, Vocabulary. —(Continued. ) 



Anal and Namfau. 



la yoong alio . . 
►m alo 

lei loo • • 

foi la kallo 
Va lau lakalo 
?hee luk olio . . 

’ee luk alio . . 

jau hoi luk alio . . 
Icitoot luk alio . . 
fun hei luk Alio .. 
tang bung luk alio 
(au luka lo • . 

I okau luk lo 
Telo luka lo 
Jliik luk lo 
fang luk alo • . 
lei num tooda luklo 
)om luka lo 
Idto luka lo 
[’hooni luka lo . . | 
Vlci ne kaug le so . . 
\urecng kanna so . . 
Tee nee muck so . . 
3hee gttnna so 
IMoong kallo 
KnUa ao . • 

VVa moo Ian hei yallo 
Lo luk lo 
Hei yo luk lo 
Poochai thloo hdko. . 
M^re kallo 
Hoong luk olio . . 
Thloong la kallo • . 
Choou luk alio 
Khongwi choonna . . 
Taiya so 

Huksee kul so • . 
Kanna njahur Id . . 
Oksit ta* 

Makoole 

A mod soon dilso • . 
Ong luk lo • • 
Tee luk lo 

Gnai luk lo • • 
Phan luklo • • 


Wampho 

Waungo 

Anhooa 

A lee wa 
A Ihtim 
Kupo 
A hoola 

A hoong lioolau 
Wnng hoi kil 
A tho 
A thee va 
A ien va 
Ate roo 
Abkeo 
A tiina 
A thoola 
Aeeva 
A ren moong 
A rhook le 

Kong sakaie 
iSoonoma 
Ab m 
Loong thcoo 
Kullo 
Abro 

A ring wa 
A yal ka or kin 
Noony lee 
Hurkin 
Au & wk 
Ootong o 
Wathom 

Ovee yang 
Ood hau nee 
Pa ka 


Ding in 
Tuu vin 
A thling poeo 
0 me 
Keo lain 
Ilo lin 
Pdn 
Pon 

Hoon choio 
Choi tun 
l)uni sang in 
Koi in 
Satun in 
Loi e in 
Pod nin 
, I A) yin 
, Sonin 
> Deng in 
. Tut nin 
. Voo >' in 
. Ka bin 
. Nga yin 
. Vit iimu bin 
. Kee chan 
. Loong sail 
. Keen a vin 
. Wooin 
.. Chon 
. Yoin 
. Tong in 
, Kee ehemin 
. lloongin 
. Thloong in 
. Chomiti 
. Kraut koo kid cbom 
. Long in 
. Chcen 
. Na hamin 


Yatto 
Thei n do 
Lo do 
Ne do 
Yoo do 
She a do 
Pe do 
Than do 
You go do 
Yoo turn do 
Me youk do 
Tha do 
Phyat do 
Sook do 
Keik do 
Swe do 
Toon do 
Yeit to 
Chat to 
Myook do 
, Loungdo 
Clin na do 
, Men pyen do 
, Kyouk do 
. Chik »oo do 
. Yantooedo 
. Koo do 
. We do 
. Youn do 
, A look look do 
. Kuiado 
. La do 
. Tedo 
* Khoongdo 
. Km Joung khoong 
. Ipe an do 
. Keo do 
. Na kouk do 


Sau da. 

Nung da. 

Lo da. 

Pin da. 

Au da. 

Ka do. 

Pan da. 

Au da. 

Au ma da. 

Au ga da. 
yong ken da. 
Poong da. 

Tep da. 

Sek da 
Koop da. 

Toot da. 

Tho du. 

Ten da. 

, Au taic da. 

PUung du. 

Mcidu. 

, Ke noo da. 

, Noo chau. 

. Koo du. 

. Tha da. 

. Kum da. 

, Luk ta. 

, Soo da, 

. Knu do. 

. Hd to. 

. Linda. 

. Moda. 

, Sauda. 

. Men da. 

. Tin ming men da. 
. Mindo. 

. Ai yoo. 

. Noon khttrt 


Kool pooba 

Ke ab de kin 
He yo inkin 
HG soe tan 
Hd soon wa 
A, to 


Soo dnr pee luk lo . . Adoinwa 


Keehan goovin 
Kau vin 
Ven 

Dong in ^ 
Kanin fP 

Thiamin 


,, Khyoung'HOodo.. 

.. To do pyo do . 

#f KB do 

, # Kihj do * 

. Me do 

L Kd do 

# . Pbyd do * 


Luk tun gdnda. 
Hong da. 

Noo da. 

Tham da. 
Phook da. 
Poida. 







Mumiipore. 


Smell 

I go 

Thou gocst 
He goes 
We go 
You go 
They go ' 
] went 
1 will go 
1 go not 
I will not go 
I wish to go 
I cun go 
I may go 
Let iih go 
Go thou 
Do not go 
Hive me 
Come hero 
Do isilent 
Yes 
No 
Why 
iiow 

How much 
How largo 
How high 
How sleep 
Jlow far 
How was it 

How are you 

Thus 

There 

Where 

Now 

Then 

When* 

To-day 

To-morrow 

To 

From 

Within 

Without 

Between 

Above 

Below 


• i Num to Numo’Numde 

• . Nga Rtt to .... Nga ku jo i Ngii kd Be 
.. Nung8anooo..Niiiigs&jo Nungna ka so 
. . Ko sang a do. ... Hu sa jo I Me da ka sc 
.. Neeyo sa do . # | Ngee t kA sd 

i.. Ninirsrasado . 'Nooslakasc 


Num o Num to c. . .. 

Aic^iulM . . Nga Rato... 

Nung chutld .. Nungsanooo 

Ma cliutle .. Ho sang a do 

Ekoi chutlo . . Neeyo sa do 

N ung koi chutlo . . Ning ga sa do 


Ma koi chutlo , . Truk ga sa do ... j uk da ka se 

Ai chutloo o .. Nga san go . . NgasangojNga ka khant* 
Ai chut kenc . . Nga sa joo. . . . Ngasajero ■, Nga ka mingo 

Ai chnttd . . Nga a sunno . . Nga a sau j Nga ka kho 

Ai chut loco • . Nga n Hiivftnw .. *Vjfn a m goono I Nga ka khro 

Ai chut ningo . . Nga saka o . . Nga sa goo j Nga ka mokne 


.. jjeegotoon 
• . 1 Mee jau ree ga 


. ! Mee gee a soelo . . 
.jMeejangu 
. | Mee na gee seclo.. 
. iMcc na joonga .. 
. Ijanahlr 


Ai chulpn ngumsL Nrh min aw ..Nga na minoo j Nga aka nee name, j Met* geea parim . . 


Aichutpayao . 
Chutue . 

Nung chutlo 
Chnlgoono 
Aingomlft peoo . 
Asithila-o 
Toomil-lcio 
Ho eo 
Mai 

Kurigi no 
Karnin na 
Koiyn no 
Kei’yft cluiuha no. 
Keiya wangha no 
Koi ya loo ba no. 
Koi ya lappa ns) . 


na nnt* yo ... Ntfa »u iin*o yo j 


N ga aka nee meciie ; Mee jau na baloi bo 


. Lang a shoo .. Sugiir joo; Aka sloe . . J eoga .. 

. Nung sa tail? .... »Sa turo ! N nng aka de . . ; Tec ja ga 

, Asa tain A sa Kho ka de .. Nujaojja 

. Nga gars* ck.. Ngftn core Nga rmoinde .. More do 

. Ai ga leeyek . . A i ga lccrek A ma haung sis* . . | Epho a c 

. Mionino ng.nu . . . . .Shij» kciir nro f hik doong de . . Keng parau 

. Hoi I (an | Ha ne •* Hac 

. Noko No o; Hade maio .. Na 

. Ilaninga ga. . . .Aid ka ra j Tec sec ka . . Kuo tur kao • . 

.. Saninga la | Humbeea .. Kce ukn athung. . 

. Tends Melt tara , iluiut,ii»uotoonoone#y« | Ko tee mco yum . . 

■ Ts*n donga , . Ms*k ta lunge Ham u Uoo Wo ni**yo Ko tec dangor . . 
> ‘' i Ten da s-hoa . . Mck t.a par , Iliimu w rhok nwyo Ko tee oom cbee . . 

. j Ten tin. Ini n Mek ta loo do.. . Hmuto loo loo n«.yo. . Ko t*or obooa loo hau .. 


| Ten dn lam Jenwi . . Wok ta lam j ue ; H«mta boolainUn neeyo j 


Kariini weireebano : Te jan oo a . . M ing ta da j Humbee lei it new ^ ee ta we * 8 e ta ’ ' * 

Knrum paleebgo ! ! Te -Ming pm do Humbee lei noo j Kec meya asoota 

® t I iuh>u«o..| doongneoyo.. S A 


. A Boom .. Ken go Eeu go j Abu 

, A da . . Ee phin ga . . . . lie ga wa ] Km* 

, Koi da . . Too a Too wa I Human 

, Ilaujik .. Ta mut TdnalAkamuk 

. Adoongei .. Na phinga ..NungseowajAmulai 

. Kadoong ei . . Ter oo ka Te rau wa j Hum lung 

. Assco . . Tee ya Tuk ; A ilium 

« Hciyeng .. Nupma Nap mnjKli num 

. Da geo . . Ama . A ma ga) A hik on do 

. Munoong • . Kauoong Ka nung! Me kdng 

, iMupal . . Shaura Char au.Ma pal * 

. Murruk .. Maruk^,.. MarukaMe Kuluk 

. Mathuk .. Noom Jjpig...IIumponga ;Mo kroi 

. Makha ........... . t Moo koop . Me yang ya 


Ee 

0 han ut 
Koongkanut .. 
Ebakuk 
Hau deen 
Koondcen tung.. 
Ajee & 

! Kal ee 
IE 
Kto 

lleetor khan 
Panume 
Hasleo khan 
Ghos khan 
Tol khan 






Vocabulary ( Conclude J.) 


KorPOOFR. 


Pooeeron. 


Songboo. 


Quoireng. 


Htt gie ga 


Ma choong 
Ha thoee 


Hw cc o 

Ma num a tai io . . 

N ung mo 

Ai ta 16 

Ke ta meng© 

Ke chu la 

Nungtatd 

Nang ta menge 

i i as 

Mai ta to 

See ta luenge 

• # « a 

Hei woi ta td 

Alyoo tainenge .. 

• • at 

Nung noo woi ta td. 

Nyoo ta men go 

st • a 

Hei mai noon ta te.. 

Sceyoo ta rnnge 

a • • • 

Ai ta tung to 

Ke ta meng inatai . . 

Ke ro rooo 

Ai ta nec yo 

Ec ta nc 

Ke re go ba 

Ai tut raughd 

Ke meng ma ka 

Ko ma re mne 

Ai ta lungd 

Ko meng ma ko 

Ko ma toong ma roye 

Ai ta nee y6 

Be meng noeye 

Kero aninge 

Ai ta ngumd 

Beta meii)g woone . • 

Ke re a yau wango. . 

Ai ta kang nooe . . 

Beta weeia 

1 Ke chut pheereeyo. . 

Tate© ko 

Ta howh 

Chut sd 

N ung ta to , , 

Ta bo 

Na re to ma 

Ta reo o 

Tato lo 

Ma chut loro bn . . 

A k ung toco 

A to peolo 

£o le kommillo , . 

Hei kau ghungo . . 

Hei ga na lo 

Hee lo de mo 

Hei rei o 

Mlyooualo 

Ka boo lo 

Hau 

Yoo 

No 

llai 

Mayo 

Makd 

Too booeo yang • . 

N do go lo 

Kce kullo 

A kom na 

N do koom cheo . . 

Kd le tango 


A dee dai chau 
A aang kau chau 
A dec took chau 
A sang doo chau 
A kooin ta 




Ndd 

Nd6 

Nd6 joo ko soo ko « . 
Ndtj thcngulo • • 
Nde kooin choolo.. 


A koom ua loong U cUau Ndc kooin jyoo long koomo 


Hci koom 
Hei tango 
A kou tai 


A dau tai 


8e ta nd 
Wei I urn 
Do luiu 


N thai nee 
N son no 


K.i bhung 


Koong kathale 
A ken aa 
A to hoe 
Sum* tol 


Ka hook 













Comparative 


Phndang. 


Tukaie mee, 


Mtiram. 


Moning. 


Kn moo yei lo 
j Ee re too ko 
Ngc retie 
Ai retie 


Ee woe 
Ee wa die 
Ee mu wa no 
Ec ma wa ynaie . . 
Ee wa ngatlukle . 
Ee »a yoo 
Eo ret phai 
Teta ho 
Ngc rot lo 
Marollo 
Eo td mce lo 
H ai ra lo 

Sai no ta pern lo . . 
Eh 

Ma yo . . 

Koo go • • 

Ka the » • 

Kiya kullo 
Ko then ke kalo . . 

Ka deng ko ©bon kalo . 
K a dong ko thunk kalo. . 

Ka deng ko ta lo . . 
Ka then koto 


Tatoola 
Ai ta tan le 
Nungtathongc . . 
Pa da those 
Hei roomee ta tan le 


Sa too lo 
Ye ta to le 


A I ghang tut thow mo 
Ai tut tau le 
Ai tut mage 
Tut luge 
A i tut au niye 
Ai tliau queeyo 
Yaio 
Ta to ko 
Nung to thoonge 
Tau mee guno 
Eo kau peelo 
Hong kn lo 
Kano we bum lo 
Me 
Warn 

Kuree o wo 
Lau takei no wo 
Yu bo 


Ye ro ee mang le 
Ye tut ing Id 
Ye tut mug le 
Ye tar au le 
Ta nee le 
Mang tnng wee le 
Sa ma doo male 
Ta to ye 
Nung tiillo 
Tu de lo 
Kang goo pee lo 
Ke pa lo 

Soo ee napo lee lo 
Le 

Mug lo 
Ka da po 
Ku da tuk ee 
Ku da rooga po 


Ka thd ga pernio 

A the 
Ar& thei 
Kaehe lei kulo 
A dew 
Ching an 
Ka dang kilo 
A choo 
Ka nem man 
Lei 
Land 
|Te mooee 
Kei ven 
Amitik 
i A kyoo 000 
•A pern aoo 


Karoo koomba reiha Ku da lung ke gee. . 
Karoo koomba knn wo . . | Kll da ta ga ROgO po 
Karoo koomba tang bo .. J Ku da ta ga to kee. . 
Karee thauga bo . . J Ku da ta ga doo kee 
Ilau da chow . . Kee choo la po 

Tau doo loom ungba Kao choo «n loon* la po .. 


Chetf tau 
. . Eeva 
.. Karee vang to 
. . | Tau 
• . * N roo 
It oo nco 
Sunnco 
Pala 


Kei loong 

Kamai 

Akuk 

A bung ba 


. . I Tei cho ao 

• * | Loo lum 

. . Ku da lum 

• • ' To e 

. . j Pan ne 
'Kn da dau po 


Ting nai 
Soo pau nai 

Ka noong 
Ka yang 
A ku khei 
A pee re 
A bung 


Kreemma num luk lo] 
Kei chau a 
Nung chau a 
Hei ke chau a 
| Kae chau a 
{Nung ke chau a .. 

| Ha ke chau a 
! Kei boo w* me kong wa . . 

Kei chawa rod 
Kei cha rouk weenie 
Kei cha rouk ro me 
Kei cha kunniso . . 

Kei cha munnee ole fcwee. 
Kei cha ta ro . . 
Kei cha la ka sd . . 
Nung chau wa 
Cha tumuk me 
Heilo kei noong nai 
Ara luk alo 
Moolei luk alo 
Antoi 
Ha 4 

Kau yai yoo . • 
Kau sun doo yoo • . 

Kau hut oboangat yoo . , 
Kau hut lung ai wau 
Kau hut kuh'iu wai wau 
Kau hut kroct da wau . . 
Kau hut thla leio . . 
Kau yuk ka shoono 

Kan se kau ba paleio 

A Reeye 
i Ho ra 

i Ho boong to re lei fo. 

I Ang too huk 
j Kain Cm ting 
i Kamu nei 
! A ng too 
Ning a 
Ka 
De 

A rila 
A poo 
Marak 
A thuk da 

Dak hra 

















